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Increase your Whole Wheat sales with 


tone Groun 


on your wrapper! 












Write for details on Stone 
Ground band wrappers, 
end seals or bags for 
your shop. 

















The sales and merchandising magic of the name 
“Stone Ground” on your band wrapper, end seal or 
bread bag will mean a bigger share of the profitable 
whole wheat market for you. And when you use Inter- 
national’s Stone Ground Whole Wheat Flour, you know 
you have captured in your loaf that old-fashioned, 
wholesome, wheaty flavor that means profitable, repeat 
sales. 


Get in on this complete promotion — cash-in on extra 
whole wheat profits — order International’s Stone 
Ground Whole Wheat Flour today! 


International —viron 


mtLitin se ce APrPAN Y 
General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 







TAKE ADVANTAGE, too, of International's 
Stone Ground promotional kit to help 
introduce and feature Stone Ground 
products in your shop. This kit includes 
streamers, shelf-talkers, sample bread 
wrappers, consumer inserts, lapel cards, 
news ad proofs and merchandising sug- 
gestions. Ask for your kit when you order 
International’s Stone Ground Whole 
Wheat Flour! 
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Everybody 
talks 
uniformity... 


Atkinson 
delivers it! 





Don't take less than you can get from ATKINSON rs 
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BINS FOR TESTING. Only a mill with big storage capacity can spare bins =e 
for test purposes only. Before sacking or bulk loading, Atkinson flour BIN 

“ - - CHECKED 
gets complete tests. IT’S BIN CHECKED*—and it’s uniform. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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ATKINSON FLOUR FOR BAKERS ONLY... MINNEAPOLIS 
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Today, Mom has plenty of time to join the party, 
because she now can save two-thirds of the time 
she used to spend in just preparing meals for a 
family of four! 








There are times, however, when we wonder if 
Mothers recall who started this kitchen emanci- ( 
pation. And lest anybody disremembers, let us \ 

state that IT’S THE BAKER! Certainly we cham- 
pion bakers! We like bakers . . . we sell bakers .. . 
and we think bakers like us because we’re selling 
more bakers more flour all the time. Because we’re 
bakers’ millers . . . we’re bakery flour specialists. 


























If you are not making use of our ~ 
specialized services, why not send a part of 
your business our way? We'll be happy 

to pay the freight on your wire or phone 

call . . . and give you the most pleasing product 
and service you’ve ever had! 


FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS #« KANSAS CITY 
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CANADIAN EXPORTS — Recent 
years have brought about a marked 
change in the pattern of Canadian 
grain exports, delegates to the an- 
nual Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 
meeting were told. An even greater 
change is predicted in the over-all 
pattern when the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way is completed. The delegates 
also heard that Canadian flour 
mills are facing increasingly stiff 
competition in a number of over- 
seas markets 
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FORMULA SUBSTITUTE—Entomol- 
ogists at Kansas State College be- 
lieve a revolution in the 
stored grain fumigation business is 
coming up. This is the substitution 
of chloroform for other chemicals 
in carbon disulfide formulations 
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NEBRASKA MOVIE—tThe premiere 
showing of a new motion picture 
which tells the story of Nebraska 
be held at Alliance, 
Neb., Nov. 20. The movie was pro- 
duced by the Nebraska Wheat 
Commission and will be premiered 
in conjunction with its fifth annual 


wheat will 


convention 
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FLOUR MARKET—Buying activity 


in the major flour markets across 
the country subsided during the 
week ended Nov. 17, a contrast 
with the previous week when buyers 
of spring types made some good 
purchases. Cracker and cookie bak- 
ers booked moderate amounts of 
soft wheat flour. Just enough ex- 
pert and family flours were sold 
in the spring wheat mills area to 
keep sales percentages from drop- 
ping out of sight 
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CANADIAN CROP—The Board of 
Grain Commissioners’ laboratory 
reported that western Canada's 


1958 wheat crop is low in moisture, 
high in protein and high in baking 
strength. Production is officially 
estimated at 341 million bushels 
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Barter Program Procedures Detailed; 
Changes Seen as Having Small Effect 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT 


—USDA Statement— 


WASHINGTON — The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced some changes in the bar- 
ter program through which surplus 
Commodity Credit Corp.-owned 
farm products are exchanged for 
Strategic and other materials pro- 
duced abroad, The changes will be 
effective immediately with respect 
to new barter offers. Provisions of 
previous programs will continue to 
apply to existing barter commit- 
ments only. 


Under the modified program, which 
implements new barter legislation en- 
acted by the 85th Congress, barter 
contractors will no longer be required 
to obtain “certificates of additionali- 
ty”—that is, written statements by 
responsible officials of importing coun- 
tries that the commodities to be im- 
ported will be a net addition to U.S 
exports to the recipient countries. The 
modified barter program does, how- 
ever, include other measures to as- 
sure protection of the national inter- 
est of the U.S., to safeguard U.S. 
usual marketings, and to prevent un- 
due disruption of world prices or re- 
placement of cash sales for dollars. 

Classifications Set Up 

To expedite barter transactions, 
three classifications of acceptable 
barter outlets for agricultural com- 
modities have been set up. These 
classifications, which are based on an 
analysis of current economic and 
financial conditions and historical dol- 
lar marketings of U.S. agricultural 
commodities abroad, are designated 
“A.” “B” and “C.” Each designation 
involves a combination of an import- 
ing country and a specific agricul- 
tural commodity or group of com- 
modities. An “A” designation indi- 
cates a higher potential as a dollar 
market than a “B” designation, and a 
“B” higher than a “C.” 

A country may be designated “A” 
for one commodity and “B” or “C 
for another. For example, wheat, cot- 


ton and tobacco transactions involv- 
ing Portugal fall into the “A” cate- 
gory, whereas rice and feed grain 
barter arrangements are in the “B” 
classification. 

Any country not specifically listed 
will be classified as “C” for all com- 
modities 

Designations Given 

Barter contracts involving either 
an “A” or a “B” commodity-country 
designation may be either “bilateral’’ 
or “multilateral,” but not “open end.” 
A “bilateral” contract is one under 
which the agricultural commodity 
moves to the same country from 
which the material comes. Under a 
“multilateral” contract the material 
may come from one country other 
than the one to which the agricultur- 
al commodity moves, but the importa- 
tion of the material must be tied di- 
rectly to the agricultural export 
through auxiliary transactions involv- 
ing named third countries. The con- 
tractor will be required to specify in 
advance all countries which will be 
involved and the commadities which 
will move to or from each country 

Also, for any “multilateral” or “bi- 
lateral” contract involving an “A” 
designation, USDA will reasonably 
Satisfy itself, on the basis of data 
which may be presented by the con- 
tractor or developed by USDA, that 
usual U.S. marketings will be safe- 
guarded and that undue disruption of 
world market prices and replacement 
of cash sales for dollars will be pre- 
vented. In a “bilateral” or “multilat- 
eral’’ contract involving a “B” com- 
modity-country designation, no data 
in addition to specifying the coun- 
tries and commodities involved in the 
transaction will be required. 

Barter contracts involving only “C” 
commodity-country designations may 
be “open end’’—that is, the commodi- 
ty to be exported and the country 
of destination need not be named in 
advance, and the material to be im- 

(Turn to STATEMENT, pag: 





Nov. 5-11 Export Program Sales Given; 
U.S. Total Now at 39.9 Million Bu. 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported 
that wheat and wheat flour sales, in- 
cluding International Wheat Agree- 
ment sales, registered for export pay- 
ment with the Commodity Credit 
Corp. by commercial exporters dur- 
ing the week Nov. 5-11, were as fol- 
lows: 

Wheat under the payment-in- 
kind program, for the week 9,003,- 
656 bu.; cumulative since July 1, 
1958, 122,909,514 bu. 

Flour under the cash payment 
program, for the week 616,470 cwt. 
(1,427,005 bu. wheat equivalent); 
cumulative since July 1, 1958, 
9,618,458 ewt. (22,264,806 bu. wheat 
equivalent). Cumulative sales for 
for the corresponding period a year 
ago, beginning July 1, 1957, totaled 
83,210,298 bu. wheat and 9,743,764 
ewt. flour. 

By agreement between buyers and 


sellers, usually at the stipulation of 
the importing countries concerned, 
certain transactions are consummat- 
annual guar- 
Other 
outside 


ed for recording against 
anteed quantities under IWA 
transactions are concluded 
the agreement 

Cumulative recordings of U.S 
transactions through Nov. 11 amount- 
ed to 39,983,000 bu. against the U.S 
guaranteed quantity for the current 
crop year of 128,717,000 bu. Sales by 
Canada are now 39,895,000 bu. of a 
guaranteed quantity of 100,264,000 
bu. Australia has moved 5,683,000 bu 
of its guarantee of 29,484,000 bu 
while Argentina, France and Sweden 
have moved 5606.000 bu. of their 
guarantee of 36,697,000 bu 

Total sales of the exporting coun- 
tries now stand at 91,167,000 bu. of 
their guarantee of 295,162,000 bu. un- 


der IWA 


—Comment 


WASHINGTON — The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has pro- 
duced a document aimed at ex- 
plaining its new barter program 
which has been designed to con- 
form to the amendment to Public 
Law 480 adopted at the last ses- 
sion of Congress. Immediate trade 
reaction to the rather obscure 
terms of the announcement was to 
the effect that the revised arrange- 
ments will have relatively little ef- 
fect on the total amount of barter 
transactions to be concluded. 


The announcement 
hardly one which can be praised for 
its clarity. There is a suspicion that 
USDA, smarting under the Congres- 
sional lash of last session, is giving 
little more than lip service to the 
amended law. At the same time, it is 
retaining—in none too subtle a dis- 
guise—the contested “additionality 
measure” as a rule of thumb stand- 
ard for the approval of barter deals 

The hotly-contested administrative 
attitude to the cost of processing im- 
ported strategic raw materials also 
remains unchanged in the new barter 
decision 

The statement (see accompanying 
story) contains a list of eligible 
countries to which are given certain 
priority rights for barter transactions 
Agricultural commodities available 

COMMENT, page 


Bakers, Allieds 
To Hear of WFI 


Promotion Plan 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe program of 
advertising to the medical profession 
and others in the fields of diet and 
nutrition by the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute will be described to millers, bak- 
ers and allied tradesmen here Nov 


) 


document is 





J. L. Rankin, the 
chairman of the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute committee of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, extended an invita- 
tion to Twin Cities bakers, the M'n- 
nesota Bakers Assn the Minnesota 
Bakers Council, and the Minnesota 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
to hear about the medical program 
The meeting will be held at the Min- 
neapolis Athletic Club at 4 p.m. Nov 


Ox 


«<) 


Pillsbury Co 


“The coordination of this 
tant work between the American 
Bakers Assn. and the Millers National 
Federation is emphasized by this new 
program,” Mr. Rankin said. “It is up 
to every baker and every allied man 
to strongly implant the nutritional 
values of bread and baked foods in 
the minds of doctors, dentists and nu- 
tritional authorities so the public 
can be guided into a full understand- 
ing of the benefits that come from 
wheat products.” 

Mr. Rankin emphasized that the 
farmer has an equal part of the pro- 
gram; showings are being scheduled 
to explain the institute’s activity to 
wheat groups 


impor- 
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ditorials 


Nationalization and the Grain Processing Industries 


The Democrats may be shown as mov- 
ing slowly to the left—not the left of Com- 
munism by any means—but far enough over 
to convince the electorate that adulterated 
socialism is just around the corner. 


Vv 


ANY THINGS ARE remindful of many other 
M things; a pretty girl is like a melody and 
an abstract painting strangely reminiscent, in the 
eyes of an aesthete, of yesterday's leftovers. The 
italicized paragraph above was the catalyst which 
sparked some miller-conversationalists into a 
weekend discussion anent the possibility that one 
day those of leftist persuasion in the U.S. might 
attempt to nationalize the grain processing in- 
dustries. 


Socialism’s precepts demand the nation- 
alization of the means of production and 
since grain, flour and bread and their at- 
tendant products are basic to the economy, 
those industries, along with others engaged 
in food manufacture, are fair game for the 
men who consider state control to be the 
answer to what they feel are economic ills. 


One participant in the round table discussicn 
a man with a reputation for political prescience, 
cited the extract from an editorial in last week’s 
Miller as being acutely and uncomfortably descrip- 
tive of a major danger facing the U.S. today—the 
insidious march of socialism. The thought, it may 
be recalled, arose because of the obvious affinity 
for socialism prevalent among scme members of 
the Democratic party, an affinity partly engen- 
dered by the freely-admitted allegiance of power- 
ful labor leaders, who supported the Democrats 
at the last election, to socialistic concepts. 

Socialism means state control and interference 
by hordes of minor officials. Inefficiency develops. 
Mainstays of socialistic policy in Europe have been 
national health services and the build-up of wel- 
fare statism, with the government nursing the 
populace from the cradle to eventual depository 
in the earth from whence it came. The Democratic 
party has pounded such planks as these into its 
political platform. True, as evidenced by experi- 
ence in Scandinavia, some aspects of socialism 
de work well, but the British, who had as: big a 
dose of welfarism as any country in the post-war 
years, have become disenchanted with many 
phases of socialistic endeavor, particularly na- 
tionalization. 

Indeed, if the British Labor party does return 
to power, nationalization in its original form will 
not be re-adopted. 


The thought of an American government 
nationalizing the flour milling industry ap- 
pears absurd at first sight. But the creeping 
paralysis of socialism is pernic’ous in its 
workings. For example, the British breed, 
still anxious to get its hands on the means of 
production, now plans to buy shares in 500 of 
the largest firms in the country—this may 
include the major flour producers—and thus 
achieve control of primary manufacture. The 
adulterated socialists of the U.S. could come 
up with the same idea. It is nationalization 
by the back door. 


The war cries have already been uttered in 
the U.S. by the smears cast at “big business”, cries 
emanating from labor and Democratic sources 
But what is “big business”? Big business is 8,- 
630,000 men and women who, at last count, own 
shares in the public companies of the U.S. And 
there are nearly another million and a half people 
owning shares in private companies. Of those 
sharing in the efforts of the public companies, 
more than half are women. In the period 1952-56, 
according to the New York Stock Exchange, the 
number of individual shareowners in the U.S. in- 
creased by 2,140,000 and the median age of these 
new capitalists was 35. More than a quarter of 
the shareholders in American companies are in 
the 21-34 age group. 


What is socialist theory on state control 
of industry? This is how Hugh Gaitskill’s 
British Labor party describes it: “Our task 
here is, while recognizing the great impor- 
tance of efficiency, to secure for the com- 
munity an increasing share in the fruits of 
industrial expansion and to introduce appro- 
priate forms of accountability and control.” 


American families, represented by more than 
eight million shareowners, are already sharing in 
the fruits of industrial expansion of their own 
free will, and herein lies the answer to those 
labor bosses who think they can ride on Demo- 
cratic coat tails to a controlled, socialistic econ- 
omy. 

But the guard should never be relaxed. It 
could happen here. 


The Barter Program 


HE MOUNTAIN HATH been in labor and 
Es hath brought forth a mouse, and to whom- 
soever you ascribe the quotation, be it Athenaeus, 
Horace or Boileau, it represents one thought—the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, in its remodeling 
of the barter program, has made a mighty effort 
for small effect. 

The firms engaged in the barter trade are few 
in number, but they are of paramount importance 
in the international grain trade. Their actions 
have repercussions throughout the whole of the 
commedity world. Therefore, it is important to 
consider an opinion, ascribed to some of the execu- 
tives of these firms, which holds that the USDA 
plan is unrealistic and may have the effect of 
defeating any stimulation of barter trade as urged 
by Congress. The USDA pronuniciamento leaves 
more questions. unanswered than explained. It 
seems as though the officials hope to conceal 
rather than reveal. And there are escape clauses 
which may mean pitfalls for the optimists in 
barter dealings. 

The program has already come under the 
heavy cross-fire of the Canadians, but there ap- 
pears to be little for them to be concerned about 
at first sight. Practical experience may prove 
otherwise. The new plan does not contemplate 
the restoration of barter to the level obtaining 
before the cutback of more than a year ago. May- 
be, USDA officials, sensitive to Canadian criticism, 
are leaning over backwards to retard barter and 
are paying only lip service to congressional opinion. 
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Hearings Scheduled 


On Revising Corn, 
Oats Standards 


WASHINGTON Informal public 
hearings to consider proposals to 
revise the official grain standards for 
corn and oats and to cancel the of- 
ficial grain standards for feed oats 
and mixed feed oats have been an- 
nounced by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. The hearings will begin 
at 1:30 p.m. at the places and dates 
indicated: 


Dec. 9—Room 660, Chicago Board 
of Trade Bldg. 
Dec. 11—Room 100, Minneapolis 


Grain Exchange. 

Proposed revisions of the corn and 
standards would change the 
limits for certain of the quality fac- 
tors in the standards and should re- 
sult in an improvement in the aver- 
age quality of the various grades of 
corn and marketed, a USDA 
spokesman explained. The proposed 
cancellation of the feed and 
mixed feed oats standards would 
eliminate standards which are rarely 
used. 

Most important proposed revisions 
in the corn standards are a change 
from water-oven to air-oven as the 
basic method for determination of 
moisture content, and an increase 
in minimum test weight per bushel 
requirements in the several numerical 
grades, the spokesman reported. 

Major proposed changes in the oats 
standards are an increase in the 
minimum test weight per bushel re- 
quirements in the several numerical 
grades and in the special 
heavy and extra heavy 
reduction in the minimum moisture 
content limit for tough oats, and 
elimination of the special grades 
medium heavy oats and special red 
oats. 

Interested parties may submit writ- 
ten data, views, or arguments to the 
Director, Grain Division, Agricultur- 
al Marketing Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C., not later than Dec. 22 
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BREAD iS THE STAFF OF 1 


Design of Shortening 
Explained at Meeting 
Of New York AACC 


NEW YORK — An explanation of 
the design of shortening was given 
by Dr. Karl F. Mattil, associate direc- 
tor of research for Swift & Co., at 
the November meeting of the New 
York Section of the American Associ- 
ation of Cereal Chemists. 

Dr. Mattil explained factors deter- 
mining the choice of base oil or fat 
in shortening production, and of the 
functions of the plasticizer in devel- 
oping a good plastic range. The need 
for the proper types and amounts of 
emulsifiers to give the desired func- 
tional properties was emphasized, 

With the use of slides, Dr. Mattil 
described the crystalline formations 
encountered in producing “re-ar- 
ranged” or crystal modified lard and 
discussed effects of crystalline types 
upon functional and physical charac- 
teristics of the shortening. 

The next meeting of the section 
will be held Dec. 9 when Clinton L. 
Brooke, Merck & Co., Rahway, N.J., 
national president of AACC, will ad- 
dress the membership on “The Past, 
Present and Future of the Cereal 
Chemist.” The meeting, which will 
start at 6:30 p.m., will be held at the 
Brass Rail, 43rd St. and 5th Ave. 
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N. Y. DISTRIBUTORS 
SCHEDULE DINNER 


NEW YORK — The annual dinner 
and dance of the New York Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors has been 
scheduled for Dec. 4 at the Waldort- 
Astoria Hotel. The event will start 
with a cocktail party at 7:30 p.m. 
and will offer dancing to the music 
Dryer and his 
throughout the entire evening. Char- 
les Metzendorf, chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee, 
good response to date and anticipates 
a large attendance at the event. For 
reservations contact Charles Metzen- 
dorf, 248 New Brunswick Ave., Perth 
Amboy, NJ. 


REGINA, SASK.—Recent years 
have brought about a marked 
change in the pattern of Canadian 
grain exports. Last year, exports 
from the west coast at 169 million 
bushels, established an _ all-time 
record, and the more than 19 mil- 
lion bushels shipped through Chur- 
chill established a new record for 
that port. George McConnell, com- 
missioner, Board of Grain Commis- 
sions for Canada, made this state- 
ment to Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 
delegates meeting at Regina. He 
said this change decreased the 
amount shipped through Lakehead 
and Atlantic ports, but he predict- 
ed an even greater change in the 
over-all pattern when the St. 
Lawrence Seaway is completed. 
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AACC SECTION MEETS 


BUFFALO, N.Y The American Other representatives of the board 
Association of Cereal Chemists, Nia- whi idressed the meeting were M 
gara Frontier Section, heard a talk J. C er, chief grain inspector 
on “Developing New Drugs for Feed and Dr. G. N. Irvine, of the grain re- 
Use” at a dinner meeting at the Erie sear¢ boratory 
County Technical Institute The M McConnell said an authority 
speaker was Dr. J. F. Mahoney, tech- will to be established to control 
nical service manager of Merck & movement on the seaway when Amer- 


Co., Rahway, N.J. ilong the 
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REJECT DOUGH INCORPORATOR U u 
RECOVERY UNIT 


AUTOMATED BREAD-DOUGH MAKING — The center unit of American 
Machine & Foundry Ce.’s new “Amflow” process for continuous fermentation 
and mixing of bread-dough is shown above. The flow of materials through 
the system which supplants the operations of three bakery departments can 
be controlled by one operator at the panel. The new AMF equipment, designed 
for use in large commercial bakeries, has an hourly capacity of 4,000 to 6,000 
Ib. bread dough—seen being extruded from the dough developer at the right 
into pans which are then carried to a final proofing area and the baking ovens. 
Below is a flow diagram of the Amfiow fermentation and mixing system, 
beginning with the first blending tank. The arrows indicate the flow of the 
ingredients throughout the system. 
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Pool Meeting Told of Marked Change 
In Pattern of Canadian Grain Exports 


inadian grain. In 
predicted, there is 
least 30 million bush- 
grain moving over the route. 
He explained that this year, during 
the heavy movement of Canadian 
grain in October, 30 lake 
caused a congestion which completely 
slowed up the grain movement. Dur- 
ing the first year, he said, there are 
ipt to be bottlenecks and some au- 
thority needed to control the 
entire movement 


same route as C 
the first year, he 
likely to be at 

ls U.S 


vessels 


will be 


Mr. McConnell said maximum sav- 
ings to Western grain producers are 


not likely to exceed 3 to 4¢ bu. when 
the seaway opens There are several 
variables which will influence even- 
tual savings, he said. Among these 


would be the distance ocean carriers 
would travel up the seaway, where 
will be established, 
and competition for 


transfer points 
and the volume 
the grain moved 
Mr. McConnell said it would be im- 
possible to f percentage 


of charges on grain shipments would 


recast what 


be based on the seaway movement 
nd ocea movement when ocean 
vessels begin to make use of the sea- 
way. Mr. McConnell stated that some 
sources had estimated shipments 


through the seaway would eventually 


reach 150 million bushels a ye 


Change in Grading 


will admit odd heated kernels in Ni 


was announced by Mr 


Conacher, chief grain inspector of 
the board. This change became effec- 
tive Nov. 1. Previously, it has been 
necessary t keep N 1 feed barley 
I I heated kernels in order to 
provide the special requirements of 
the Japanese markets. As Japan had 
switched its purchases to the higher 
rades during the past year, the No 
1 feed grade is now used only by 
ers i feed products. A small 
tolerance of odd heated kernels is 
per Ss e tor the purpose 
Mr. Conacher reported on a change 


instituted this year in grading pro- 
i primary inspection points 
Primary inspection takes place at 
Winnipeg, Calgary and Edmonton en- 


route to terminal elevators. While the 
fficial grade is established by the 
rd at final unloading destination 
Mr. Conacl pointed out that the 
primary grade is of value in indica- 
ting to terminals the grades of grain 
enroute. It also provides a service to 
untry elevator agents by giving 
en inofficial check on the grade 
each car within a matter of days 

? e} pment 
Phe d system of making a pri- 
iry inspection was to probe the 
car. In recent years many cars have 
I i ft pass the primary inspectior 
I nt without the grade being check- 
1 be ise they | e been too full 
btain a representative sample by 
is rain probe. Increased size 
ind t ige f boxcars have also con- 
tributed to the problem. The new in- 
spection technique requires that the 
ent take i representative sample 
sh ids the car. He hangs this 
sample side the door when the car 
s shipped. This sample now replaces 
the former probe sample for primary 


nspection 


Importance Stressed 


Mr. Conacher stressed the impor- 
tance of insuring that a truly repre- 
sentative taken by the 


sample bi 
nt. This is of particular impor- 
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CHLOROFORM EXPERIMENTS —Lallan Rai 


and Clifford Roan, 





Speakers Announced 
For Northwestern 


e 
AACC Meetings 
MINNEAPOLIS—Prof. G. W. Mc- 
Elrath, head of the industrial engi- 
neering division of the mechanical 
engineering department of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, will be speaker 
it a meeting of the Northwestern 
Section, American Association of Cer- 
eal Chemists Nov. 21, according to an 
inouncement by Ray H. Anderson, 
General Mills, Inc., section secretary. 
The meeting will start at noon at 
Jax Cafe. The title of Prof. Mc- 
Elrath’s talk will be “Some Aspects 
f Industrial Statistics.” 
On Dec. 19 Prof. Fred Smith of the 
lepartment of biochemistry, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, will address the 
section on “Some Interesting Aspects 
f Carbohydrate Chemistry,” Mr. An- 
1 announced. 


——=—BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bay State Milling 
Adds Equipment for 
Stone Ground Flour 


WINONA, MINN.—To supply an 
demand, and to augment 


aersor 





increasing 


the company’s production of whole 
wheat flour, the Bay State Milling 
Co. here has added a mill to its 
equipment to produce stone ground 
whole wheat flour. 

George E. Kelley, executive vice 
president and general manager, noted 
that there has been an increasing 


number of calls for this type of flour 
from the baking industry, possibly 
reflecting the use of the flour in va- 
riety and premium-price bread pro- 
duction 

The flour will be supplied exclusive- 
ly for bakers’ use, and shipped only 
from the Winona mill. 

The equipment was supplied by the 
Simon-Carter Co., Minneapolis. 





WEST GERMANY 
TO BUY WHEAT 


WASHINGTON — West Germany 
has been issued a procurement au- 
thorization by the International Co- 
operation Administration to purchase 
$4.5 million (approximately 65,000 
metric tons) hard red winter and/or 
hard northern spring wheat. The con- 
tracting period extends from Nov. 12 
to Feb. 28, 1959. The terminal de- 
livery date is April 30, 1959. 





Kansas State experimenters, 
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(left), 
are 
shown in the left photo discussing their latest findings 
from tests concerning chloroform as a grain fumigant 
chemical. One part of their work was to check residues 


MILLER 


| ART A 


left by the chemical on and in the grain and the grain 
products. The photo at right shows Mr. Rai completing 
an experiment in which chloroform was evolved as a gas 
from wheat cooked in liquid suspension. The chloroform 
was trapped in acetone in an ice bath and later checked 
for color density on a Beckman DU spectrophotometer. 


Chloroform Substitution May Cause Minor 
Revolution in Stored Grain Fumigation 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A minor 
revolution in the stored grain fumi- 
gation business is coming up, ento- 
mologists at Kansas State College 
here believe. 

This is the substitution of chloro- 
form for other chemicals in carbon 
disulfide fumigation formulations. 

Chloroform will be used in an 80-20 
ratio with carbon disulfide in the 
same manner that carbon tetrachlor- 
ide, for instance, is now used. It is 
probable that chloroform will permit 
the use of 25 to 30% carbon disul- 
fide. 

Extensive tests by Clifford Roan 
and Lallan Rai, K-State entomolo- 
gist, plus field tests in cooperation 
with the stored products section of 
the USDA, have shown that chloro- 
form formulations are effective and 
safe. The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion recently approved chloroform for 
use as a grain fumigant. 

The idea of using chloroform in 
fumigants is not new. It was evalu- 


Upward Trend 
In Maple Leaf 


Earnings Continues 


TORONTO—tThe upward trend in 
earnings of Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
which took place in the latter four 
months of the fiscal year ended July 
31, has continued in the first quarter, 
Cc. E. Soward, president, stated at 
the annual meeting of the company. 


Net profits for the three months 
show an encouraging improvement 
over a year ago, Mr. Soward said. It 
is neither possible nor prudent to 
predict the year’s results on the basis 
of three months’ operations but, bar- 
ring unforeseen difficulties, Maple 
Leaf should do somewhat better this 
year, he continued. Strong efforts are 
being made to improve the net return 
on the sales dollar, which at approxi- 
mately 1¢ is perhaps the lowest of 
any industry, Mr. Soward said. 

“We cannot be satisfied that we 
have done a good operating or man- 
agement job until the return on the 
sales dollar is at least 2¢,” Mr. So- 
ward concluded. 





ated in the 1920’s and found to be 
good—but was forgotten because 
chloroform was not competitive in 
price at that time. 

The new formulations are the out- 
growth of cooperative research by the 
Kansas agricultural experiment sta- 
tion and Frontier Chemical Co. of 
Wichita. The investigations were be- 
gun as basic research, but work was 
switched to extensive investigations 
into the residue problem. Tests have 
shown no residues in or on the grain, 
and there are no residues in milled 
products of grain which has been fu- 
migated. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMI Plant Involved 
In Rail Dispute 
Over Switching 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—The Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad has charged the 
Southern Railway System with fail- 
ure to live up to an agreement be- 
tween the two roads covering switch- 
ing privileges over Southern’s High- 
land Park spur, which serves the 
General Mills, Inc., plant at Farm- 
ington, Ky. 

The charge was made in an answer 
to a suit filed in federal court by 
Southern seeking to collect $94,844, 
plus interest, from L&N. Southern 
charges in its suit that L&N was to 
absorb switching charges incurred at 
the spur but has paid only a total of 
$2,110 of the total of $96,954 owed 
for the period June 27, 1955, to Feb. 
28, 1958. 

The L&N answer says the dispute 
between the two roads concerns 
switching service to the GMI plant 
at Farmington. It asserts that GMI 
constructed the $1.5 million plant and 
put it in operation in 1953 with as- 
surance by agreement that the plant 
would be accessible to both railroads. 

L&N charges that Southern vio- 
lated that agreement on May 21, 
1954, by placing a lock on the switch 
connecting L&N tracks with South- 
ern’s Highland Park spur, “thereby 
denying the L&N access . . . to the 
General Mills plant.” 

Since that date, 








L&N charges, 


“Southern has refused to honor or 
perform its agreement” to allow L&N 
access to the plant and therefore the 
agreement is void. 
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FTC Inquiry 
To Be Explained 
By Sen. Humphrey 


WASHINGTON—The man who re- 
putedly sparked the plan for an in- 
vestigation of the food industry by 
the Federal Trade Commission, Sen. 
Hubert H. Humphrey (D., Minn.), is 
to address the convention of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Assn. in Chicago 
Dec. 13. 

Sen. Humphrey will outline the 
reasons why he called for the investi- 
gation. He has agreed to explain 


what he has in mind, why he feels 
the investigation is necessary, and 
what he thinks should be done. As 


chairman of the subcommittee on re- 
tailing, distribution, and fair trade 
practices of the Senate’s committee 
on small business, Sen. Humphrey 
urged FTC to make the move. 

NFBA officials have expressed the 
hope that Sen. Humphrey’s talk will 
reveal what the inquiry will cover, 
how deep it will go, and whom it will 
affect. The senator, in addition, will 
outline the role that government can 
play in aiding independent business 
to flourish in the country’s economy 
and will review the problems of busi- 
ness and competition. 
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Most of Winter Wheat 


Belt Receives Rain 


KANSAS CITY — Fears that the 
winter wheat crop would be hurt by 
drouth were allayed over the week- 
end as precipitation fell in most of 
the winter wheat belt. 

Rains exceeding four inches at cer- 
tain points and falls of one inch or 
more were commen in the Missouri 
River Valley and in south central 
Kansas. The western third of Kansas 
and Nebraska got their moisture in 
the form of snows of 4 to 10 in. in 
depth 

The moisture was welcome, break- 
ing a drouth of 30 or more days. 
Some small areas of Kansas had rain 
early in October while most of the 
state had not had any appreciable 
rainfall since mid-September, and a 
considerable area in the west had had 
no rain since mid-August. 

While sub-soil moisture 
good, the lack of surface moisture 
recently has held back the growth 
and development of the wheat plants, 
causing poor root development. 








was still 





FIRST STAGE IWA 
TALKS END 


GENEVA—The first stage of the 
international wheat conference held 
here by the United Nations ended on 
what one delegate described as “a 
note of optimism and promise.” The 
second stage will open in London 
sometime in January with the pur- 
pose of negotiating a new agreement 
to take the place of the current pact 
which expires July 31, 1959. The first 
stage was mainly explanatory and 
provided an opportunity for an ex- 
change of views. No policy decisions 
were taken. The conference set up a 
preparatory committee to arrange 
for the negotiating conference, and 
also a committee to report on tech- 
nical matters connected with the 
agreement and on questions referred 
to it by the main body. Britain was 
represented at the talks here and 
will participate in the discussions in 
London although not a member of 
the present pact. 
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Oscar Straube, 
Noted Feed Man, 
Dies at 58 


KANSAS CITY — Oscar Straube, 
prominent feed industry executive 
and president of Pay Way Fced Mills, 
Inc., Kansas City, died suddenly Nov 
12. He was 58 years old. 

Mr. Straube had attended a meet- 
ing of the Feed Production School at 
the American Royal Building in Kan- 
sas City and had returned to his 
home about 9:30 p.m. He suffered a 
heart attack a few minutes later. 

Immediate past chairman of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
Mr. Straube had been a member of 
the association board for more than 
20 years and was widely acquainted 
in the feed industry through exten- 
sive traveling and speaking at vari- 
ous industry gatherings. 


Starts as Retail Dealer 
Mr. Straube started in the feed 
business as a retail dealer at Eng- 
land, Ark., in 1918. He moved to 


Kansas City in 1923 and became as- 


sociated with the Miller McConnell 
3rain Co., then a small firm just 
branching out into the livestock feed 


business. It later became Nutrena 
Mills, Inc. Nutrena prospered and ex- 
panded its business, adding plants in 
other ci Mr. Straube became 
president of the Nutrena firm in 1930 
and continued in that capacity until 
1945 

Mr. Straube then founded his own 
firm, purchasing the assets and trade- 
marks of the May Way Feed Mills, 
Kansas City, and changing the name 
to the present Pay Way Feed Mills. 


ties 


Born in Arkansas 
Mr. Straube was born in Littl 
tock, Ark., where his father was in 
the milling business. 
He leaves his widow, Mrs. Rose- 
mond Straube; a daughter, Jo Ann 


Straube: a son, Oscar Max Straube 
III, and four sisters, Mrs. Annie 
Fields, Mrs. Leslie Jackson, and Mrs 


William Clark, all of Little Rock, and 
Mrs. Herbert Bryan, Memphis. 


In recognition of his deep interest 


in education and youth, friends of 
Oscar Straube are establishing a 
memorial fund for educational pur- 
poses at Kansas State College. Mi 
Straube took an active intcrest in 
forming the feed technology school 


at Kansas State and had established 
a scholarship there 





Oscar Straube 
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LIKING FOR WHEAT FOODS—Members of the Wash- 
ington Association of Wheat Growers are 


meeting 


Spokane Nov. 17-18 to decide policy and program for 1959. 
Promotional campaigns in Japan and other Far Eastern 
countries are expected to be an important part of the 1959 


program. Though Japan has just harvested 


its second 


biggest rice crop of record, the per capita consumption 


of wheat foods is holding steady there. 


Authoritative 


sources in Japan publicly state that this has been possible 
only because of the vigorous efforts of Washington and 
Oregon wheat growers in promoting their product. Joe 
Spiruta, who has been working in Japan and Korea for 
the association, reports encouraging progress by children 
in developing a liking for wheat foods as the above picture 


~s 





sequence shows. “A tribute to our promotional efforts,” 
Mr. Spiruta said, “is the fact that even though the U.S. 


wheat 
we in 
than 


nationally will bulge 
carryover, biggest in history, come July 1, 
the Pacific Northwest will have only slightly 
a normal carryover. Foreign sales are the Pa- 
cific Northwest wheat farmers’ one bright spot in an 
otherwise dark future.” Budget planners in the ministry 
of agriculture, Japanese government, have indicated a 
sharp increase in planned wheat imports for the 1959 
fiscal year. Preliminary information points to imports of 
wheat exceeding 2.4 million metric Exports from 
Pacific Northwest ports normally account for almost 800,- 
000 metric tons. 


with a 2!,-billion-bushels 

1959, 
more 

surely 


tons. 





Premiere Showing of Nebraska Wheat 
Film Scheduled Nov. 20 at Alliance 


LINCOLN, NEB 


showing of 


The premiere 
a new motion picture film 


telling the story of Nebraska wheat 
will be held in Alliance, Neb., on the 
evening of Nov. 20. The film, pro- 
duced by the Nebraska Wheat Com- 
mission, will be premiered in con- 
junction with the fifth annual con- 
vention of the Nebraska Wheat 
Growers Assn. to be held in Alliance 
Nov 20-22 

Show time will be at 8:30 p.m. at 
the city auditorium in Alliance. Les- 
lie F. Sheffield, chief of the commis- 
sion, said the showing will be open 
to the public, and there will be no 
admission charge. The 16 mm. film, 


entitled 
and will run 


lor and sound, is 


Wheat Cri »p 


in full ¢ 
‘The Last 


for 27 minutes. 
Decision Made 

The commission decided early in 
1957 to produce a motion picture 
film to tell the story of Nebraska 
wheat from its production through 
the various marketing and process- 
ing stages to the principal end prod- 
uct—bread. The commission's deci- 
sion to produce such a film was 
prempted by the need to bring about 
a greater appreciation for the role 
wheat and wheat products play in 
the U.S. way of life and their con- 
tribution ta modern civilization. 

Most of the publicity devoted to 


wheat in recent years has centered 
around the buildup of U.S. wheat 
surpluses and wheat problems to the 
exclusion of the many contributions 
wheat makes to the American stand 
ard of living, Mr. Sheffield explained 


The commission felt Americans, in- 
cluding Nebraskans, are prone to 
take for granted the very existence 


of wheat and daily bread—while two 
thirds of the world’s population does 


not have enough food for its daily 
needs. 
After the decision to produce a 











Five Firms Make 
Feed Grain Credit 


Sales to Foreigners 
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LOUR buying 
major markets 


try in the seven-day period ending 
Nov. 17, in contrast with the previ- 
ous week, when buyers of spring 


subsided in the 
across the coun- 


types staged a fairly good show of 
activity 

The only trading to reach signifi- 
cant proportions occurred in the cen- 
tral cracker and cookie 
bakers booked moderate amounts of 
soft wheat flour. Just enough export 
and family flours were sold in the 
spring wheat mills area to keep sales 
percentages from dropping out of 
sight 

Sales 
85% of 
the 


States as 


for the week amounted to 
five-day milling capacity in 
central states, compared with 
% in the spring wheat mills area 
and only 22% in the Southwest. 

Prices of springs and hard winter 
wheat flours dipped 3¢ to 5¢ for the 
week, mainly on the basis of im- 
proved millfeed returns rather than 
any reduction in wheat costs. Offer- 
ings of cash wheat in both regions 
continued to reflect the tightness of 
supplies due to heavy government 
loan impoundings, although there has 
been a slightly improved rate of ar- 
rivals in some parts of the South- 
west 

Shipping directions have been slow- 
ing down in most buying centers, al- 
though flour mill production across 
the country amounted to 111% of 
five-day capacity for the week. Run- 
ning time dropped in the Northwest 
and at Buffalo, but remained steady 
in the Southwest. Mills of the central 
states and Southeast increased their 
run sharply, while mills on the Pa- 
cific coast made a fractional gain. 
(See tables on page 9.) 


Northwest 

Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour 
buying dropped back sharply in the 
local market last week. Sales 
amounted to only 77% of five-day 
milling capacity, and the bulk of this 
business was export and family types, 
leaving sales to bakers only a frac- 
tion of the total. The previous week, 
when bakers were active, sales reach- 
ed 274% of capacity. Sales for the 
comparable week of 1957 amounted 
to only 30% of five-day capacity. 

Although spring wheat prices in 
the cash market were steady to frac- 
tionally stronger for the week, there 
was also a bullish trend to millfeed 
quotations, permitting mills to shave 
bakery flour prices 3¢. 

Shipping directions ranged from 
fair to good, showing a tendency to 
slow as mill running time at Minne- 
apolis dropped below 100% of five- 
day capacity for the first time since 
the first part of October. For the 
week, shipments by spring wheat 
mills amounted to 89% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 94% 
the previous week and 100% of capa- 
city a year ago. 

Family flour buying was slow and 
prices unchanged from the previous 
week. Shipping directions were not 
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Spring Wheat Flour Buying 
Subsides: Sales of Cookie, 


Cracker Types Only Activity 














good, but still generally average for 
this particular time of year. 

First clears remained very tight 
and prices firm to 10¢ above the pre- 
vious period, when available. Clears 
are now moving at approximately 25 
@30¢ above the nominal quotations 
which prevailed back in early August. 

Although Minneapolis mill produc- 
tion dropped back to just about a 
five-day run, the fairly good grind at 
interior mills kept the Northwest av- 
erage fairly heavy for the period. 
Production by mills at Minneapolis 
amounted to 99% of five-day capa- 
city, compared with 106% the previ- 
ous week and, also, a year ago. Pro- 
duction by mills of the _ interior 
Northwest amounted to 109% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 111% 
the previous week and 103% a year 
ago. Production by mills of the 
Northwest amounted to 106% of 
capacity for the period, compared 
with 109% the previous week and 
104% a year ago. 

Quotations Nov. 14, 100 Ib. cottons, 
carlots Minneapolis: Spring standard 
patent bakery flour $5.58@5.68, 
spring short patent $568@5.78, 
spring high gluten $5.98@6.08, first 
clear $5.43@5.81, whole wheat $5.58 
@5.68; family flour $5.32@7. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Sales of hard winter 
wheat flour were even slower last 
week than in the previous dull weeks, 
primarily because of a smaller quan- 
tity of government and export busi- 
ness. Sales amounted to 22% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 40% the 
previous week and 18% a year ago. 
As an indication of how slow domes- 
tic business is, government and ex- 
port sales constituted one-fifth of last 
week’s volume. 

Serious inquiries for bakery flour 
have been reported by some mills 


Scattered bakers who earlier booked 
only enough flour to last until De- 
cember are interested in buying. But 
their price ideas are the same as last 
summer, and costs are up sharply 
from then. Unless the market moves 
sharply one way or the other, or un- 
foreseen incentives appear, it is likely 
that bakers will extend their posi- 
tions only slightly when they even- 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











tually run out. They might buy on a 
p.d.s. basis. 
Domestic buying last week was 


either regular p.d.s. business or scat- 
tered fill-in purchasing. Prices on 
bakery flour were down about 5¢ 
sack. 

A slowing tendency on directions 
was noted, with government orders 
taking up the slack. 

Family directions held up quite 
well. There was very little booking, 
even though some jobbers and whole- 
salers will be needing flour in the 
near future. Short-term booking wiil 
probably be the recommendation 
mills make to their customers. Prices 
were unchanged. 

Export sales have been slow, with 
comparatively small amounts of flour 
moving to Norway and the Americas. 
Clears are in tight supply, much of it 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, 


page 28) 





Semolina Buyers Book Moderate Supplies; 


Durum Receipts Rise, Grind Still Heavy 


ANUFACTURERS of semolina 

products booked in modest 
proportions during the seven-day pe- 
riod ending Nov. 17, generally extend- 
ing their backlog of supplies from 
two weeks to 60 days as mills made 
moderate price concessions. 

Durum receipts for the week, at 
192 cars, were somewhat better than 
in previous periods, and arrivals for 
the single day of Nov. 17, at 100 
cars, gave promise of more to come. 
The main incentive for increased 
marketings appeared to be a 2¢ price 
rise in the durum schedule for the 
week. 

In contrast with the improvement 
in sales, there was a noticeable slow- 
ing of shipping directions, although 
production by durum mills, at 140% 
of five-day capacity for the week, was 
still at a maximum. Production for 


the previous week amounted to 139% 
of capacity, and for a year ago, 105% 
of capacity. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered at 
Minneapolis Nov. 14 were as follows: 


Choice No. | amber or better...... $2.35@2.38 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.34@2.37 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.32@2.36 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.31@2.34 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.30@2.33 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.28@2.3! 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca. pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Nov. 9-16 . 162,500 229,877 140 
Previous week ..... 162,500 *225,835 139 
FOR <GD cccctvacs 156,500 164,709 105 

Crop year 

production 

July I-Nov. 16, 1958 ..........002- 3,650,899 

Jabe 1B00¥. 17, VUE gcc cccccvesss 3,255,919 


*Revised. 
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Aggressive Buying 
Continues to Keep 
Millfeeds Strong 


TRONG demand from feed mix- 

ers and short supplies kept mill- 
feed prices rising throughout the sev- 
en-day period ending Nov. 17. Quota- 
tions climbed $1.50 to $4 across the 
country by the end of the period, with 
buyers inclined to back away as peak 
levels were reached. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
53,017 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 53,188 tons 
in the previous week and 50,483 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 

Minneapolis: Excellent demand last 
week sent millfeed prices zooming 
upward again, followed by a more 
quiet market at the end Nov. 17 as 
buyers displayed resistance to quota- 
tions. Although bran and middlings 
in this market are at levels which 
will permit buyers to obtain competi- 
tive feeds at the same or lower prices, 
mill running time has been coming 
down too, and may delay a break in 
millfeed prices. 

Sacked bran climbed $2 for the 
week, on top of strong gains in ear- 
lier weeks, and standard middlings 
rocketed up $4. Sacked bran, at the 
close Nov. 14, was at the highest 
point since early last May, and mid- 
dlings were higher than at any time 
since last July. 


Quotations Nov. 14: Bran $38G 
38.50, standard middlings $41@42, 


red dog $43.50. 

Kansas City: A softer tone to the 
millfeed market was noted at the 
close of the week ended Nov. 17. But, 
compared with a week earlier, prices 
were up 50¢ to $2.25 ton. Mills are 
more ready sellers of millfeed now 
that they have received directions on 
government flour orders. Demand has 
been excellent all week, with mixers 
and jobbers seeking supplies. Feed 
from this area has been moving into 
the East and Southeast, although big 
demand has come from this area. 
With winter weather covering por- 
tions of western Kansas and Nebaska, 
feed demand is expected to improve. 
Quotations Nov. 17, carlots, Kansas 
City: Sacked bran $36@36.75 (up 
$1.75), sacked shorts $40@40.75 (up 
$2); bulk bran $33@33.75 (up $2.25), 
bulk shorts $38.25@39 (up $2), bulk 
middlings $36.25@37 (up 50¢). 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was 
strong last week, with offerings in- 
sufficient. Bran advanced $1.50 and 
shorts $2. Quotations Nov. 14, basis 
Kansas City: Bran $36@36.50, shorts 
$40.25 @ 40.75. 

Salina: Demand was good, with 
bran $1 and shorts $1.50 ton higher. 
Supplies were tight. Quotations Nov. 
13, basis Kansas City: Bran $36@ 
36.50, gray shorts $40@40.50. 

Hutchinson: Strong mill-door de- 
mand resulted in cleared warehouses 
each day. Inquiry was present from 
straight car buyers, but truckers and 
country jobbers had the inside track 
and absorbed everything at prices 
$1.25@2 up from a week earlier. 
Quotations Nov. 14, Kansas City ba- 
sis: Bran $36@36.50, gray shorts 
$40 @ 40.75. 

Oklahoma City: Big demand for 
millfeeds prevailed with difficulty in 
filling orders, particularly for shorts. 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 31) 
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Wheat Prices Display Mixed 
Movements at Major Markets 


HEAT futures displayed 

mixed tendencies in the sev- 
en-day period ending Nov. 17. Nearby 
contracts at Chicago rose steadily as 
mills and other buyers drew heavily 
on stocks in that market. Deferred 
months at all centers, on the other 


hand, were weaker due to several 
factors, including slow exports and 


wetter weather in the Southwest. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Nov. 17 were: Chicago —- December 
$1.97% @1.97, March $1.9244 @ %, May 
$1.9835 @%, July $1.87%@%4, Sep- 
tember $1.89% ; Kansas City—-Decem- 
ber $1.92%, March $1.955%, May 
$1.91%, July $1.8154; Minneapolis 
December $2.09%, May $2.08%. 

The week's exports were extremely 
light, with purchase of West Coast 
white wheat by Japan the only busi- 
transaction, although the pro- 
of additional business to come 
gave a firm undertone to prices 
Among those actually inquiring or 
expected to buy were India, Pakistan, 
Israel and West Germany. 

Futures obtained a fairly substan- 
tial amount of upward pressure early 
last week from political concern over 
another West Berlin blockade and 
tension in Jordan. 

Tightness in Southwest 
and the probability that the govern- 
ment’s latest report on wheat im- 
pounded would show a sharp rise for 
October—even approaching the cru- 
cial point for retaining strong prices 

also gave a firm undertone to the 
market. 

The Chicago market, where red 
wheat supplies are steadily being 
drained off, drew most of the atten- 
tion last week. Stocks in that market 
are now below a year ago, and the 
withdrawal was particularly notice- 


ness 
spect 


supplies 


able the past week as flour mills 
bought substantial stocks toa hedge 
recent sales of springs and_ soft 


wheat flour. As a result, the Decem- 
ber future at Chicago was up 1\%¢ to 
138¢ for the week and the March 
future was up fractionally, the only 
contracts to rise at any of the major 
markets. 

Deferred futures at both Chicago 
and Kansas City, by contrast, were 
off 1l¢ to 2¢ for the week, mainly 
because of rain over the hard winter 
wheat belt, relieving the threat of 
drouth to the new crop represented 
by these futures. 

Cash wheat prices at Minneapolis 
rose fractionally in the week ending 
Nov. 14. The gain amounted to %¢ 
bu., paced by a corresponding in- 
crease in the basic December future. 
A slight rise in receipts of spring 
wheat over the previous period was 
not sufficient to soften prices. Re- 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Nov. 17 to 
aid millers in meeting foreign com- 
petition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe were 
unchanged from the figures an- 
nounced at all ports Nov. 10. The 
levels now operating, with the previ- 
ous figures in parentheses, are as fol- 
lows: Canadian and U.S. Atlantic 
ports, 10',¢ (11¢); St. Lawrence 


ports and Churchill, 1l¢ (12¢); Ca- 
nadian and U.S. Pacific ports 10¢ 
(10¢). 








ceipts at Minneapolis for the week 
totaled 1,368 cars, of which 200 were 
for Commodity Credit Corp. account. 
Receipts the previous week amounted 


to 1,315 cars. At Duluth, receipts 
totaled 1,093 cars, compared with 
1,221 the previous week. 


The December future closed at 
$2.09% Nov. 14. No. 1 dark northern 
spring or No. 1 northern spring wheat 


with ordinary protein traded in a 
range 4¢ to 1¢ under the basic fu- 
ture; 11% protein traded from 3¢ 


under to 1¢ over; 12% traded from 
the future to 3¢ over; 13% from 4@ 
S¢ over; 14% protein 10@13¢ over; 


15% protein 14@18¢ over; 16% pro- 
tein 22@26¢ over, and 17% protein 


30@34¢ over. 

With durum mills grinding at ca- 
pacity and wheat receipts light, the 
durum schedule was pushed 2¢ higher 
for the week. (See tables on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Nov. 14 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary $2.05% @2.08% 
11% Protein 2.06% @2.10% 
12% Protein 2.09% @2.12% 
13% Protein 2.13% @2.17% 
14% Protein 2.19% @2.22% 
15% Protein 2.23% @2.27% 
16% Protein 2.31% @2.35% 
17% Protein 2.39% @2.43% 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


One cent premium for No. | heavy 

One cent discount each pound under 58 to 
55 Ib 

To arrive div. pt. basis | DNS or | NS 58 Ib 
13.5% moisture, 12% protein $2.10% 13% 
protein $2.15%, 14% protein $2.19%, 15% pro- 
tein $2.25%, 16% protein $2.33%, 17% pro- 


tein $2.41 % 


A weaker tone to the cash market 
in Kansas City developed late in the 
week ended Nov 17 as demand 
seemed to slacken. Because of limited 
tradings, premiums remained steady, 
however, and completed the week un- 
changed to 1¢ higher than a week 
earlier. The basis was %¢ bu. lower 

Although supplies are considered 
tight, mills report that they are able 
to get wheat of the milling type and 
quality they want in the country by 
buying on a “to-arrive” This 
type of buying is reflected in the re- 
ceipts picture, which showed 460 cars 
in Kansas City last week with only 
80 carload sales reported on the trad- 
ing floor. Last week's receipts com- 
pared with 527 cars the previous 
week and 388 a year ago 

Producers are indifferent sellers 
and the outlook for enlarged flow of 
wheat to market is said to be dim. 
About the only area where producers 
have stepped up selling is in Texas 
and Oklahoma, where prices, basis 
Gulf, are over loan rates. Offerings 
from interior handlers are also light, 
partly because there is now less pres- 
sure from feed grains. 

Demand was good throughout the 
week, with merchandisers and a few 
mills getting about equal shares. 

Rains over the weekend were not 
much influence on the market, and 
are not expected to be. Grain men 
believe penalty wheat which may be 
marketed now that the outlook for 
next year’s crop is improved will not 
be moved until the new tax year. 

Premiums during the week gained 
1¢ on ordinary on both the high and 
low sides of the range. All other qual- 
ities gained. %¢ bu. on the low side 
only. 

Premiums were quoted Nov. 17-as 
follows: Ordinary 3@3'4¢ bu. over 
the basic December option of $1.92%; 
11.50% protein 5@8¢ over, 12% pro- 


basis 
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western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of a 
mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 
Nov. 9-16 *Previous No 10-17, Nov 2-19, WN 3-20 
958 week 957 956 955 
Northwest 765,425 791,12 723,808 570,701 596,122 
Southwest 470,057 480,92 394,318 220,03 55,399 
Buffa 562,830 594,72 492,520 483,144 515,365 
Central and Southeast 605 490 550.379 539,100 507,19 531,260 
Pacif Coast 537,192 531,506 349,136 279,743 283,284 
Tota 3,940,994 3,948,147 3,498, 882 060,810 3,081,430 
Percentage of total U.S. output 77.4 77.4 75 75 
Estimate tot U.S. productio 5,091,726 5,100,965 
Accumulated to this month 0,192,691 
Tot ast month, 24,099,950; total this crop year, 94,483,484 
R sec 
Crop year flour product 
—Percentage of capacity operated 5-day week— July | to——— 
Nov. 9-16. Previous Nov. 10-17 ov. 12-19 v 3 Nov 7 
958 week 957 1956 955 95 
Northwest 106 109 04 5 86 4,291,990 
Southwe 9 ‘Eh, 06 93 83 25,586,35 
Bu ffalc 4 2 0 02 08 37,047 
Cent iS.E 94 85 91 9 93 0,950.17 
Pacif 5 : 08 79 78 6,472,616 
T 02 90 9 2,814.73 68,438,175 
NORTHWEST Year ag 3 734 7 
: . T ; 969 4 9 
n 4i “ ye 5 39 Vod 6 s “+ 
Minneapolis stl =. 7 : 
5-day week Flour ac en-yea verage 98 
Capacity output tivity *Revised 
Nov. 9-16 231,000 228, 182 99 
Pre week 231,000 *243,735 06 BUFFALO 
Year } 231,000 244 656 06 at al ci. 
Two yé 19 237,000 87,369 79 / raed . 
Five-ye erage 92 ° . 
Ten-ye sge 86 No 9-16 14 
*Re 4 Previous week 2 
Year ago 48 0 ol 
Pr rior mills in Minnesota ud Tw yea g 4 02 
ng Duluth, St. Pau North Dakota, Montana Five-vyea sve e 4 
an w Ten-yea sverag 07 
5-day week Flou ac 
pacity output tivity CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
No 9-16 494,500 537,243 09 Mills in ois, Oh Michigan, Wisconsin 
Pre week 494.50 *547 386 ! diana, Kentucky, North Car » Tennessee 
Ye g 464 65 479,152 03 Virg Georgia and easte Missou 
Tw e 9 454 500 383,332 89 . 
Fiv ave 94 week Flou 
Ten-y ve © 87 y utput ' y 
Revise No 9-16 643.75 C 90 94 
SOUTHWEST Previous week 643,750 *550,379 85 
59? 250 9 
Kansas City Yea 9 ; 
5-d week Flou Five-yea e Bb 
P ty outpu tivity Ten-yea 3 8 
ce a 236 894 *Revised 
Previous week 256,85 9 
cette 86 584 00 PACIFIC COAST 
Two years ag 287.50 250,624 89 aad ae the Pacific Coast 
Five-year 96 . 
icine ieeh 9 Californic, Oregon ond Washington Mills 
Representative Mills, Outside of Kansos y week Flow , 
City (including Wichita and Salina) — Tr 537 92 - 
S.day week Flour Piaelons week ©2) end 2 
ty utput Tivity ear ag 349.136 6 
Now 9-16 20,70¢ 233,163 wo yé 279,743 9 
Previous week 020,700 224,066 9 Revised 
tein 8@18¢ over, 12.5 | tein 12 Pacif No vest st week. Only 
22¢ 13 protein 16@26¢ over y f wes white was sold 
13.5 protein 18@28¢ « nd ; Jap Der er shipment 
14% protein 20@ 30¢ ovel Toward the end of th th, it is 
The approximate range of cash expected that India, Korea and Pak 
wheat sat K sas City N 14 =t _ ’ -_ ¢ ket. Whetl 
ec «ch n pany ble 
1 “ a ‘ t . they will come to this < r buy 
No. | Dark mare $ 95% @2.3 elsewhere is not know ins pur 
No. 2 Dark t 94% @2.3 
No. 3 Dark Hard 92% @2.29 chases have been slow of late and 
4 Da d Hard 90% @2.27 . . - ; vhen h 
oo 7 9s .@ 97 there are n inaica is when they 
No. 2 Re 94% @!.97 will be the marke Wheat prices 
92% @1.95 ’ ‘ ‘ } 
ZS _ 90% @1.93 held fairly steady at 5¢ ab lo 
evel, Wheat is moving slowly out o 
At Ft. Worth No.-1 ordinary hard producers’ hands sper y wher 
winter wheat was selling Nov 17 it prices sa < htly Howe é expo! 
S2 2914 2 30 %< rail basis delive red ers have ample supp < n hand 
Texas common points. A premium ol 
8¢ was béing offered for 13% protein 
and 6¢ for 14%. No. 1-hard wheat GROCERY WHOLESALER DIES 
for export sold at. $2.17% for 13 OKLAHOMA CITY—Eugene Bar- 
protein, $2.19 f.o.b. Galveston De- tholomew 8 grocery wholesaler 
mand was slow lied recently at his home 1 Okla- 


hookings were slow én the 


Export 











Exchange Appointments. The New York Produce Ex- 
change has announced the appointment of John J. McBride, Jr., as a member 


of the board of managers. Mr. McBride is associated with Standard Milling 
Co. The exchange also appointed George S. Kohl as vice president and a mem- 
the executive committee. Mr. Kohl was associated with United States 
Lines until his retirement Aug. 29. 


ber ol 


Alumnus Honored. tne general manager of the Quaker Oats 
Co. at St. Joseph, Mo., Cecil R. Martin, was honored with five other alumni of 
William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo., during the school’s annual achievement 
day convocation. Mr. Martin is a graduate of the class of 1914. He received 
a citation from the college for outstanding service and business achievement. 


Golden W edding. The retired president of the southwestern 
div'sion of General Mills, Inc., J. S. Hargett, and Mrs. Hargett entertained 
recently to mark their 50th wedding anniversary. They entertained mem- 
bers of their family at a dinner at the Oklahoma City Golf & Country Club. 
Forty of Mr. Hargett’s GMI associates were entertained at a reception at the 


Hargett home 


Washington Call. Spending Nov. 11-12 in the Washington office 
of the Millers National Federation was Herman Steen, vice president of 
MNF, Chicago. 

Mill Callers. Calling on mills in southern Minnesota and western 
Wisconsin Nov. 13-14 were C. L. Mast, Jr., secretary-treasurer of the Millers 
National Federation, Chicago, and John J. Sherlock, his assistant. 


Resigns Post. The traffic manager and secretary of the Hutchinson 
(Kansas) Board of Trade, John Lestishen, has resigned his position. After 
Jan. 1 he will be associated with the Farmers Cooperative Commission Co. 


Good Shooting. A former mill and elevator operator in Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, Bruce F. Young, found the hunting so good in that area that he 
stayed over two weeks after Mrs. Young returned to their home at Sarasota, 
Fla. Mr. Young said he never had such good duck shooting in the years he 
lived at Hutchinson. Mr. and Mrs. Young were joined there briefly by sons, 
Bruce, Jr., Los Angeles, and Gordon, Oklahoma City. 


Fellowship Award. The chief of the Canada Department of 
Acriculture Research Laboratory in Winnipeg, Dr. Thorvaldur Johnson, was 
presented with an Agricultural Institute of Canada fellowship at a meeting 
of the Winnipeg branch Oct. 27. He received his university education in Sas- 
katchewan and Minnesota and joined what is commonly called the “Rust Lab” 
in 1925 as assistant plant pathologist. He was named officer-in-charge in 1952, 
and last year was appointed head of the new research laboratory. Recognized 
internationally as one of the outstanding authorities on the subject of cereal 
rusts and rust genetics, Dr. Johnson has published more than 70 scientific 


papers. 


Salesman, Named a salesman in the vitamin division of Hoffmann- 
La Roche, Inc., was Edmund L. MacDonald, Jr., it was announced by Robert 
W. Smith, general manager. Mr. MacDonald has been a medical service repre- 
sentative for the Roche laboratories division since 1954. Mr. MacDonald will 
fill the vacancy created by the retirement of William J. Smith earlier this 
year. His territory will be Long Island, Westchester, Connecticut and New 
England. Born in Albany, N.Y., Mr. MacDonald is a graduate of the Vin- 
centian Institute and St. Bonaventure University. After service with the U.S. 
Army, Mr. MacDonald joined Roche as a representative in Philadelphia. For 
the past year, he has been assigned to a territory in Reading, Pa. 


Canadian Bakers’ Chief. Appointed president of Canada’s 
National Council of the Baking Industry is Frank A. Riddell, Toronto, presi- 
dent of Weston Bakeries, Ltd. Council members produce more than 99% of 
Canada’s annual production of bread and bakery products. 


Chairman, Elected chairman of the Minnesota Section of the Insti- 
tute of Food Technologists recently was Dr. Jolyon Stein of the central re- 
search division of the Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis. He has been with Pillsbury 
since 1954 and is a graduate of the University of Wisconsin. 


Sales Manager. An announcement that William 8S. Wright has 
been appointed sales manager of the bakery division of Rich Products Corp., 
Buffalo, has been made by Robert E. Rich, president of the firm. Mr. Wright, 
a native of Buffalo, has been in the food business for the past 12 years. 


(Turn to MOSTLY PERSONAL, page 27) 
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James Hutchinson 
Leaves on Asian 


Market Assignment 


PENDLETON, ORE.—James 
Hutchinson, the Oregon Wheat Grow- 
ers League’s new Far East market- 
ing director, recently left for Japan 
where he will head the league’s Asian 
market development program. Mr. 
Hutchinson's assignment is for a two- 
year period during which he will su- 
pervise promotional and educational 
programs in Japan and several South- 
east Asian countries. His family will 
soon join him in Tokyo, site of the 
league’s Far East office. 

For the past year Mr. Hutchinson 
has been assistant secretary to the 
league and fills the post vacated last 
July when Joe Spiruta resigned to 
become manager of the Washington 
Wheat Commission. Mr. Spiruta is 
accompanying Mr. Hutchinson on the 
trip to help accustom him to the new 
job. 

Prior to joining the league staff, 
Mr. Hutchinson was actively engaged 
for a number of years as a wheat 
producer and served as chairman of 
the league’s committee on marketing 
and transportation. A 1940 graduate 
of Oregon State College in agricul- 
tural economics, he was with the ex- 
tension service for a year and a half 
followed by two years as a cereal 
chemist for a flour mill before re- 
turning to the family ranch near 
Helix. 
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Mrs. Hugh P. Wasson 
Dies in Alabama 


TUSCUMBIA, ALA.—Mrs. Hugh 
P. Wasson, Sr., died at her home here 
recently following an. extended ill- 
ness. Her husband is associated with 
the Ideal Baking Co. and was, at one 
time, president of the Southern Bak- 
ers Assn. and mayor of Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Mr. Wasson organized the Colonial 
Baking Co. in Chattanooga and 
served as its first president from 1929 
to 1947, when he became chairman of 
the board, a position he held until 
1955. 

Mrs. Wasson was active in several 
organizations whose members trace 
their ancestry to colonial America 
and the Revolution, the War of 1812 
and the Civil War. She was a second 
cousin of Robert E. Lee. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 











St. Louis Exchange 
Names New Director 


Of Laboratory Work 


ST. LOUIS—William V. VanScoyk 
has been advanced from the position 
of acting director to director of the 
analytical laboratory of the Mer- 
chants Exchange of St. Louis. He suc- 
ceeds James M. Lugenbeel who has 
retired because of ill health. Mr. Lu- 
genbeel headed the laboratory from 
its organization in 1929 until his re- 
tirement. 

Mr. VanScoyk is a graduate of the 
school of chemical engineering at the 
University of Kansas and served as 
chief chemist of a nationally known 
flour mill for more than 20 years. He 
joined the St. Louis exchange in July, 
1957, as chief chemist and was named 
acting director last April. 

Assisting Mr. VanScoyk will be Roy 
F. Royer, who has been appointed 
assistant director. Mr. Royer is a 
graduate of the University of Mis- 
souri. 
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BOXCAR SANITATION 
TO BE DISCUSSED 


MINNEAPOLIS—Problems of box- 
car sanitation will be discussed by 
Alex Campbell, general superinten- 
dent of transportation for the Great 
Northern Railway Co., at a meeting 
of the Minneapolis chapter of the 
Institute of Sanitation Management 
Nov. 20. Wayne Stahl, E. H. Leitte 
Co., chapter secretary-treasurer, said 
the meeting will be held at Jax Cafe, 
starting with a luncheon at noon. 
Also featured on the program will be 
Franklin L. Randall of the Minne- 
apolis school system. 





Book Being Published 
On Plant Proteins 


NEW YORK—A book that pro- 
vides “a broad and international cov- 
erage of the problems and practices 
involved in the manufacture and use 
of processed plant protein foodstuffs” 
is being published by Academic Press, 
Inc., New York. 

The book has been edited by Aron 
M. Altschul, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture at New Orleans, La. 

According to the publisher, the pur- 
pose of the book is: (1) to present, 
in one volume, comprehensive infor- 
mation on the source, composition, 
and uses of processed plant protein 
foodstuffs; (2) to provide the com- 
mercial processor of plant proteins 
with the types of information that 
will help improve his products; (3) 
to guide the feeder and food purvey- 
or in obtaining maximum value from 
plant protein foodstuffs, and (4) to 
give the nutritionist, biochemist, and 
clinician a background on sources and 
handling. 

Contributors to the book represent 
scientific and medical institutions, 
universities, agricultural experiment 
stations and processing and feeding 
industries. 

Pre-publication price of the book 
is $22; post-publication price is $26 





HHH 
a 





TULIP QUEEN—Supervised by J. C. 
Hodges, Jr., executive vice president 
of Cosby-Hodges Milling Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., Leni Quant, Dutch 
tulip queen from The Netherlands, 
plants the first Dutch tulip bulb in 
the mill’s new landscaping program. 
Miss Quant visited Birmingham re- 
cently on her U.S. tour, representing 
the Dutch tulip growers. Her gesture 
was considered especially appro- 
priate since Cosby-Hodges manufac- 
tures White Tulip Flour. 
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Baking Industry 
Sets Oct. 7-12 for 
1961 Exposition 


CHICAGO—Preliminary plans for 
the 1961 Baking Industry Exposition, 
according to Karl E. Baur, Liberty 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh, chairman, 
were reviewed by the exposition com- 
mittee at a meeting held here during 
the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. 

He stated that the Convention 
Hall building at Atlantic City, N.J., 
had been leased for the 1961 Baking 
Industry Exposition, starting Satur- 
day, Oct. 7 through Thursday, Oct. 
12. 

The committee approved the At- 
lantic City Convention Hall as the 
headquarters for the 1961 exposition 
It also authorized the Atlantic City 
Convention Bureau to handle all 
room reservations, except certain 
specified reservations in accordance 
with exposition committee policy. 

At the request of many exhibitors 
who wanted more time to display 
their products during the exposition, 
the committee increased the exhibit 
hours from the 36 scheduled in 1955 
to 44 hours. The 1961 exhibit hours 
will be from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. each 
day except Monday, when the exhibit 
will be open from 12 noon to 6 p.m., 
and on the last day of the exhibit, 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

The committee also increased the 
booth height from 5 ft. to 8 ft., which 
will give exhibitors an opportunity 
to exhibit more products at eye level 

Floor plans for the 1961 exposition 


have been delayed because of some 
extensive alterations and improve- 
ments to the convention hall. These 
improvements include a new lobby 


and entrance off the Boardwalk, a 
new taxicab entrance on the street 
level, and installation of high speed 
escalators from the street level to 
the Boardwalk floor and from the 
Boardwalk floor to the second floor, 
where the auditorium is located. When 


these and other improvements are 
completed, in 1959, additional floor 
space will be available for exhibit 


purposes. 

The committee also reviewed sug- 
gestions for a theme and tentative 
promotion plans for the 1961 exposi- 
tion. 

Committee members in attendance 
at the meeting included the follow- 
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ing: Mr. Baur; Jodean P. Cash, 
Fuchs Baking Co., South Miami, Fla.; 
ABA president E. E. Kelley, Jr.; Hol- 
lice H. Sims, Continental Baking Co., 
Rye, N.Y.; J. Roy Smith, Smith's 
Bakery, Mobile, Ala.; secretary-treas- 
urer Harold Fiedler, ABA secretary; 
vice chairman J. U. Lemmon, Jr., 
DCA Food Industries, Inc., New York; 
James R. Fay, Champion Machinery 
Co., Joliet, Ill; BEMA president 
Keith H. Redner, Battle Creek 
(Mich.) Packaging Machines, Inc.; 
T. F. Ronson, the Fred D. Pfening 
Co., Columbus, Ohio; E. Archer 
Turner, Baker Perkins Co., Saginaw, 
Mich., and assistant secretary-treas- 
urer Raymond J. Walter, BEMA 
executive secretary. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-— 
BAKERY VETERAN DIES 
ASHLAND, KY.—Otto C. Feuch- 
tenberger, 73, an associate of Betsy 
Ross Bakeries, died here recently. 
The Feuchtenberger family operates 
a chain of bakeries in Kentucky, 
West Virginia and Virginia, with one 
of the plants located here. Surviving 
are his mother, widow, daughter and 
two sisters, in addition to a brother, 
Lloyd D. Feuchtenberger, Bluefield, 
W. Va. 






























Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. . . . 
Extensive experience with top-quality wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington 
and Oregon milled in the largest flour mill on the West Coast means flours 
of consistent uniformity and highest quality. 


} ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. 
Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 
Eastern Representative 
82 Beaver Street, New York City 















A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills — 
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GRAIN CORPORATION 


The 





Great Southwest offers 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 
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top quality milling wheat 
X-rayed 
for your protection 





INHIN 


Every modern grain service is 
available at Dannen Mills .. . 
. our 22 million bushel 
storage capacity consists of 28 
country stations strategically 
situated in the grain belt, and 
our main plant in St. Joseph. 
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Canadian Wheat Board Achievements 


A report on its 1957-58 crop year activities including: 


@ Marketing 


4 h- crop year 1957-58 was a 
year of solid achievement in the 
marketing of producers’ grain. This 
ichievement can, of course, be meas- 
ired in several different ways. One 
the important measurements we 
in apply is the level of exports 
which was attained during the crop 
Exports of wheat, including 
flour, amounted to 316 million bush- 
compared with 262 million 
bushels in the previous crop year. 
This was the highest level of exports 
in the last five crop years. 


year 


Cis as 


At the start of the past crop year 
we realized that world demand for 
wheat would be less than in the pre- 
vious crop year due, in the main, to 
better yields harvested throughout 
Europe in 1957. Our basic task was 
to secure a larger share of smaller 
international market, and this task 
was accomplished. 


There were several factors which 


@ Deliveries 


By William Riddel 


developed in our favor as the crop 
year progressed. Foremost of these 
was the improved quality of the 1957 
wheat crop in the prairie provinces. 
This wheat crop differed from imme- 
diately preceding crops in that pro- 
tein content returned to traditional 
levels. As marketings from the 1957 
crop gradually worked into the 
stream, we were in a position to offer 
our customers a better quality of 
milling wheat. Competitively, our po- 
sition was further improved because 
the quality of the 1957 U.S. wheat 
crop was sharply lower than in the 
previous year. 


Stress on Quality 

In the face of larger domestic 
wheat crops in Western Europe im- 
porting countries placed more stress 
on the quality of their imports than 
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@ Barley, Oats Pools 


in the previous crop year. This fact 
limited the scope of both U.S. com- 
mercial marketings and U.S. disposal 
programs in Western Europe. 

1954 the world market for 
wheat has undergone a measure of 
change. The change was brought 
about by the U.S. disposal program 
under which a considerable volume of 
wheat changes hands on other than a 
cash basis or recognized short time 
commercial credits. For a moment I 
would like to deal with the commer- 
cial side of our business in 1957-58. 
In recognized commercial markets 
we had a satisfactory year; we fully 
maintained our commercial sales of 
wheat in competition with all other 
exporters. Of particular importance 
was the increase which occurred in 
our sales to the U.K.—an increase of 
some 14 million bushels. 

We practically doubled our sales to 
the Netherlands, largely in terms of 
sales of No. 5 wheat. Our sales to 
Switzerland were large; close to the 
figure of the previous crop year when 
Switzerland suffered considerable 
crop damage. In other European mar- 
kets, where larger wheat crops were 
harvested in 1957, we secured a rea- 
sonable percentage of business even 
though their total imports were re- 


Since 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR 
Mr. Riddel is assistant chief commis- 
sioner of the Canadian Wheat Board. 
He gave this report at the Manitoba 
Pool Elevators’ annual meeting at Win- 
nipeg recently. 





duced. For example, Germany had a 
large wheat crop in 1957 but still 
took 29.7 million bushels from Can- 
ada. The Soviet Union took the full 
quantity of wheat provided in the ar- 
rangement with that country—14.8 
million bushels. Our exports to Ja- 
pan were 38.7 million bushels, the 
second largest level of exports to Ja- 
pan since the end of the war. 

In the early part of 1958 we had 
two interesting developments in the 
export market. As you know Aus- 
tralia harvested a small crop in 1957- 
58. Early in January, Australia pur- 
chased 1% million bushels wheat 
from Canada. We were glad to make 
this sale. The interesting point, how- 
ever, is that, not too long before, Aus- 
tralia had been extremely worried 
about her wheat surplus. The situa- 
tion was corrected for the time being 
with the harvesting of one poor crop. 
This is a good illustration of how 
rapidly circumstances can change in 
the wheat marketing business. 


China Takes Wheat 

About two months later, Mainland 
China made inquiries for Canadian 
wheat and we were, of course, very 
interested in this development. Our 
interest stemmed, in part, from the 
fact that for some years we had tak- 
en an interest in the Chinese posi- 
tion through our contacts with offi- 
cers of the Chinese government sta- 
tioned in Hong Kong. In early March, 
Mainland China commenced to pur- 
chase Canadian wheat. The quantity 
purchased reached 3.8 million bush- 
els. This trade was carried out with 
satisfaction to both countries. Need- 
less to say we will continue our in- 
terest in this important market. 
Exports of wheat in the form of 
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million 
bushels. 


increased from 33.5 
39.9 million 
glad to see this in- 
crease in flour exports in spite of 
the fact that marketing diff culties 
still persist in some of our traditional 
markets. 


flour 
bushels’ to 


We were 


The operating results of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Boaard for the crop year 
1957-58 were materially augmented 
by the degree of assistance which 
the government extended to Colombo 
Plan countries. Part of this assistance 
was in the form of making wheat 
available to India and Pakistan and 
flour available to Ceylon. Three meth- 
ods were involved. In the first place 
certain appropriations under the Co- 


lombo Plan were used to finance 
wheat or flour to these three coun- 
tries. In the second place a long- 
term, low interest bearing credit 


was made available to Colombo Plan 
countries for the purchase of Cana- 
dian wheat or flour and India took 
advantage of this credit to make sub- 
stantial purchases from us. Thirdly, 
an outright gift of $15 million was 
made by the government to finance 
additional purchases of wheat or 
flour. These Colombo Plan programs 
resulted in added shipments of 30 
million bushels wheat or wheat in 
the form of flour during the crop 
year which ended on July 31. In addi- 
tion $1.5 million were provided by the 
government to finance a gift of flour 
to assist Arab refugees in the Middle 
East. 

These shipments were most advan- 
tageous to the board and, of course, 
were of direct assistance to producers 
The quantity of wheat which was ex- 
ported to Colombo Plan countries was 
closely matched by additional deliv- 
eries of grain by producers in the 
prair_e provinces, thereby augmenting 
farm income within the crop year. 

These were the important factors in 
our export pcsition in the crop year 
which ended on July 31. 


Delivery Report 

Another measurement which can be 
applied is that of producers’ deliver- 
ies of grain within the crop year 
Stocks of grain in store in elevators in 
Canada on Aug. 1, 1957, were some 
40 million bushels greater than on the 
same date in the previous crop year. 
Therefore, the board had very little 


elbow room in the early months of 
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[t's A sure sign of good bread— 
the RODNEY name on your flour. 
For the RODNEY label stands for 
a scientific, modern flour service 

. and a baker's guarantee of 
steady, dependable flour quality. 
That is the reason RODNEY quali- 


ty flours are first on the list in so 
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cerned, effective immediately the 
board is increasing the quota to 7 bu. 
a specified acre at these delivery 
points. The board does not undertake 
that space will be available for a 
full 7-bu. quota at the undermen- 
tioned delivery points or that the lo- 
cal storage position will permit the 
extension of the same arrangement 
to more than a limited number of 
other delivery points prior to July 31, 
on which date all 1957-58 delivery 
quotas will expire.” 

Before the end of the crop year we 
were able to establish a 7-bu. general 
quota at more stations than we had 
thought possible in mid-July. Many 
of the subsequent increases to the 
7-bu. basis were at the direct request 
of elevator agents. By the close of 
the crop year on July 31, 1,718 deliv- 
ery points were on a 7-bu. general 
quota and 321 delivery points re- 
mained on the 6-bu. general quo- 
ta. Incidentally, all delivery points 
in Manitoba ended the crop year with 
a 7-bu. quota. 

The level of year-end delivery quo- 
tas is always a difficult problem for 
the board. In this case we believe that 
producers, handling companies and 
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their country agents understood the 
policy which the board was trying to 
carry out late in the crop year, and 
that producers, generally, appreciat- 
ed the opportunity of delivering grain 
over and above the 6-bu. general 
quota, to the extent that local eleva- 
tor space permitted. 


Other Features 

There other features of 
quota position in 1957-58. The 
commenced with a flaxseed quota of 
seeded acre, but by 
it was possible for 
the board to place flaxseed on an 
open quota basis. On durum wheat, 
the initial quota was 5 bu. a seeded 
acre, and this quota was increased 
to 11 bu. a seeded acre during the crop 
year. Delivery quotas on rye were 
increased from an initial 5 bu. a seed- 
ed acre to 15 bu. a seeded acre 

We started the crop year with the 
usual provision for the over-quota 
delivery of one carlot of barley suit- 
able for malting, and which had been 
accepted by a shipper or exporter on 
a premium basis. Before the end of 
the crop year we had increased the 
over-quota malting barley allotment 
to two carlots of six-row varieties or 
three carlots in the case of two-row 
varieties. A supplementary barley 
quota of 6 bu. a seeded acre was es- 
tablished in Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan applicable to barley grading No. 
1 feed or lower. 

You 
delivery 
board 


the 
year 


were 


five bushels per 
early November 


will see it can be said that 

quotas established by the 
in 1957-58 were somewhat 
broader than the quotas which were 
possible in immediately preceding 
crop years. 

In the administration of delivery 
quotas and, in fact, in the general 
work of the board, we experienced 
the fullest cooperation from the rail- 
ways. In the final weeks of the crop 
year their placement of cars was a 
most precise operation. 

As a result of delivery quotas es- 
tablished, and the _ transportation 
made available to us, producers were 
able to market 576 million bushels 
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which ended 
close to the 
in the 


grain in the crop year 
on July 31. This is very 
585 million bushels delivered 
previous crop year, in spite of the 
fact that many producers did not 
have sufficient grain to deliver under 
the quotas which were established. 


Reduction in Stocks 

There was a substantial reduction 
in farm stocks of wheat on July 31, 
1958, as compared with the previous 
year. The reduction was from 319 
million bushels to 204 million bushels. 
Stocks of wheat in commercial posi- 
tions on July 31 last were 410.9 mil- 
lion bushels compared with 410 
million bushels at the end of the pre- 
vious crop year. I might add that a 
considerable reduction in farm stocks 
and barley cccurred during 


as 


of oats 
1957-58. 

During the greater part of 1957-58, 
the board had the 1956-57 Wheat, 
Oats and Barley Pools under admin- 
istration. The three pools were closed 
May 9, 1958. The 1956-57 wheat ac- 
count ended with a surplus of $64.9 
million. Of this surplus, $39.1 million 
were distributed as a interim pay- 
ment commencing on Feb. 17, 1958; 
and the balance, after allowing for 
payment expenses and the PFAA 
levy, was paid out as a final payment 
to producers commencing June 13 
The final distribution to producers 
was $25.1 million 

The 1956-57 wheat 
$33.1 million in carrying 
sistance from the government under 
the temporary wheat reserves act 
The government contribution amount- 
ed to 9.170¢ bu. on producers’ deliv- 
eries to the pool. After applying 
these funds, the actual carrying 
charges paid by the board for pro- 
ducers’ account amounted to 5.903¢ 
bu. Once again, the temporary wheat 
reserve act has demonstrated its im- 
portance to board operations under 
conditions of surplus. 

The 1956-57 Barley Pool 
with a surplus of $7.6 million for dis- 
tribution to producers. The payment 
was completed on June 12 

Prior to the closing of the 


account received 


charge as- 


closed 
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W: CAN draw from the whole expanse 
of the entire hard winter wheat area—from 
Nebraska to Texas—tapping those sections 
specially blessed by Nature any year. Our 
terminals are strategically located to serve 
you from your favored area. With a milling 
background, our wheat buyers are skilled in 
picking just the right wheats to meet your 


needs. Call us. 
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Andrew van der Lyn 


NEW OFFICE — Immediate service 
for its customers and prospects in 
the New York metropolitan area will 
be provided by a district office at 380 
Madison Ave., the Fuller Co. has an- 
nounced. The office will be managed 
by Andrew van der Lyn who was 
associated with the Pangborn Corp. 
from 1951 to 1956 as New York d's- 
trict sales engineer, and more recent- 
ly engaged in the sale and application 
of equipment of the Day Co., Minne- 
apolis, and the Pittsburgh Lectro- 
dryer Division of McCraw Edison Co. 
A native New Yorker, Mr. van der 
Lyn studied mechanical engineering 
at the Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lyn. He participated in the New 
Jersey governor's conference on air 
pollution in 1952 and the New York 
state symposium on industrial venti- 
lation at Columbia University in 1954. 





Oats Pool it had been announced that 
this operation would result in a defi- 
cit. When the pool was closed on 
May 9 the deficit amounted to $2.1 
million, which amount the govern- 
ment has remitted to the board. I 
might add that the 1956-57 Oats Pool 
operated with an initial payment of 
65¢ bu., No. 2 C. W. Oats in 
store Fort William/Port Arthur. The 
initial payment for the basic grade of 
oats was reduced by 5¢ bu. effective 
Aug. 1, 1957. 

The selling operations in respect to 
the 1956-57 Oats and Barley Pools 
extended over an unusually long pe- 
ricd. We are hopeful that the 1957-58 
Oats and Barley Pools may be closed 
much earlier than a year ago. 


Export Position 

Before leaving oats and barley I 
would like to say a word about the 
export position. Exports of barley in 
1957-58 were 75.1 million bushels 
a very satisfactory level. Exports of 
malting barley to the U.S. amounted 
to 21.55 million bushels. Our other 
principal markets were the U.K., Ja- 
pan, the Soviet Union and Germany 


basis 


During the past seven years barley 
exports totaled 572 million bushels or 
an average of 81.7 million bushels per 
crop year. I think this record of bar- 
ley exports indicates that we are 
establishing a sound position both 
in respect to the malting trade in the 
U.S., and the trade in feeding grades 
of barley in other markets. The feed- 
stuffs market is a very competitive 
one but most worthwhile from the 
standpoint of western agriculture 
have been 
the do- 
market. 


In the case of oats we 
singularly dependent upon 
mestic market and the U.S. 
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In the crop year which ended on 
July 31 last, the domestic market 
absorbed about 44 million bushels of 
oats and our exports amounted to 
25.1 million bushels, largely to the 
USS. 

years we have had a 
million bushels 


In recent 
market for about 70 
oats. This market is not likely to 
increase greatly as long as the in- 
ternal grain position in the U.S. re- 
mains as it is. Against a market of 
these dimensions, there have been 
some 40 or 50 million bushels of oats 
in country elevators and terminals. 
You will readily that there can 
only be limited scope for producers’ 
marketings of oats under present con- 
ditions. The board appreciates that 
there are preducers in the prairie 
provinces to whom the marketing of 
oats is an important consideration 
Under the circumstances the board 
policy is to do as well as we can in 
the domestic and export markets, 
take reasonable deliveries of oats 
from producers and, if necessary, car- 
ry substantial stocks of oats in store 
in elevators, even though this policy 
means a higher level of carrying 
charges for producers’ account. 


Record Production 

I would like to refer briefly to some 
of the characteristics of the present 
crop year. It is probable that in the 
harvests of 1958, world wheat pro- 
duction reached record proportions 
The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
places 1958 world production of wheat 
at 8.3 billion bushels or about 500 
million bushels above the previous 
record of 1956. We should not, how- 
ever, attach too much importance to 
the level of world production. The 
most important qualification which 
we must make is that the bulk of 
the increase in world wheat produc- 
tion in 1958 has occurred in the U.S 
All other wheat producing areas in 
the world, where reliable information 
is available, do not show a significant 
change from the production levels of 
1957. 

In Western Europe, a very signifi- 
Canada is 


see 


area as far as con- 
cerned, 1958 crops gave promise of 
bumper yields but poor harvesting 
weather has reduced the possible out- 
put, and particularly the quantities 
of wheat which will be suitable for 
milling purposes. Most Western Eu- 
ropean countries report 1958 wheat 
production at about 1957 levels. As is 
usually the case, there are variations 
from this general pattern. Owing to 
excessive rainfall and bad harvesting 
conditions, French wheat production 
may run some 60 million bushels less 
than a year ago. 

Since France is a major wheat ex- 
porter in years of good crops, we may 
expect pressure from _ supplies 
of French wheat during 1958-59. A 
sharp reduction in yield has occurred 
in Yugoslavia, and Spain has also 
reported a smaller crop than in 1957. 
On the other hand Italy has harvest- 
ed a bumper wheat crop and this 
will have some bearing upon the trade 
in wheat, particularly in the Mediter- 
ranean area 

Perhaps the most significant de- 
velopment in Western Europe is the 
lowering of the quality of milling 
wheats as a result of excessive mois- 
ture and delayed harvests. Therefore, 
we can assume that quality will be an 
important factor in the present crop 
year in determining the origin of Eu- 
ropean wheat imports. This, of course, 
is to our advantage. In Asia our prin- 
cipal markets are Japan and India 
The Japanese wheat crop is slightly 
smaller than in 1957 and production 
in India is again below normal levels 
The outlook is for normal wheat im- 


cant 


less 


the moderately-sized wheat crops of 
1957 and 1958 we 
old-time 


which 


ports on the part of Japan, and India 
will continue to have an urgent 
problem. 
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Taking the broad view of the 1958- 
99 position it is likely that world 
trade in wheat will equal or moder- 
ately exceed the level of world trade 
in the crop year which ended July 31 
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sued by the Grain Labor 
tory showed an tein con- 
tent of 13.9% 
showing an average 
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mated at 881 million bushels; a slight 
reduction from the carryover on the 
same date in the two previous crop 
years. This was still a large carry- 
over in terms of U.S. utilization of 
wheat and export possibilities. The 
1958 U.S. wheat crop is estimated at 
over 1,400 million bushels as com- 
pared with 947 million bushels of win- 
ter and spring wheat production in 
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1957. Combining the carry-over, and 
the new crop estimates, the U.S. has 
an over-all supply position of about 
2.3 billion bushels wheat as compared 
with about 1.8 billion bushels in the 
previous crop year. 

Under these circumstances it is ap- 
parent that for the coming year, sup- 
plies of wheat in the U.S. are far 
beyond the capacity of their domestic 
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THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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market and far beyond any export 
possibilities. So far the U.S. has not 
indicated an abnormally high export 
target for 1958-59. We sincerely hope 
that our American friends will con- 
tinue to exercise the same degree of 
restraint as they exercised in the 
past crop year in dealing with ex- 
ports of wheat through their disposal 
programs. I think it is fair to state 
that the U.S. gave prior considera- 
tion to under-developed areas, the 
areas of urgent need during the past 
crop year and the same general ap- 
proach could be usefully employed 
this year. Incidentally, there has been 
a rapid expansion in storage facili- 
ties in the U.S. to partially take care 
of the greatly increased production of 
1958 and this is lending an element 
of stability to the U.S. position at the 
present time. 

It is likely that assistance for un- 
der-developed countries will play a 
part in the distribution of wheat in 
the present crop year. I have already 
indicated the importance of the gov- 
ernment’s arrangements with Colom- 
bo Plan countries in the past crop 
year. I am glad to say that a good 
start has already been made in this 
direction for the present crop year. 
While we have a strong position in 
purely commercial markets any as- 
sistance which the board receives 
through arrangements with Colombo 
Plan countries helps us to attain that 
level of exports required to make a 
noticeable reduction in our accumu- 
lated stocks of wheat. 

Our exports of wheat are slightly 
below the level of last year. This is 
largely accounted for by the fact 
that the longshoremen’s strike at the 
Pacific Coast closed this important ex- 
port route for a period of 32 days com- 
mencing on Aug. 21. It will be a 
while before we catch up with our 
shipping programs from the West 
Coast. 

Shipping at Churchill 

I would like to say a word about 
our 1958 shipping season through 
Churchill. Between July 27-Oct. 10, 
55 ocean vessels were loaded at 
Churchill with 19.6 million bushels 
wheat. This was the largest wheat 
shipping program in the history of 
the port. 

The successful Churchill program 
this year was due to a number of fac- 
tors. First of all the wheat had to be 
sold and that was the primary job 
of the wheat board. To load 55 ovean 
vessels in a period of about 11 weeks 
required an even flow of ocean ves- 
sels into the port. In this respect we 
were very fortunate this year. The 
third factor was the flow of the right 
grades of wheat to the port for ar- 
rival during the shipping season. This 
was accomplished in good fashion by 
the Canadian National Railways. 
Over and above these factors, the 
efficient operation of the terminal 
elevator at Churchill was necessary. 
Great credit is due H. M. Wilson, port 
manager, and his staff, for the han- 
dling of grain through the Churchill 
terminal and the inspection staff of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada which kept abreast with the 
unloading of grain into the terminal 
and the loading of grain into ocean 
vessels. The whole 1958 season at 
Churchill was a good illustration of 
team work all along the line. 

The board is following the same ba- 
sic delivery quota policy as we fol- 
lowed last year. Initial, or unit quo- 
tas, came into effect at all delivery 
points on Aug. 1 and as soon as pro- 
vision has been made for the initial 
quota at individual shipping points, 
and some space created, the board 
will move into general quotas. 

Last January the board announced 
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that acreage seeded to durum wheat 
would be considered as part of each 
producer’s specified acreage effective 
on Aug. 1, 1958. This is the major 
change in the quota policy this year 
as compared with last. The inclusion 
of durum wheat in the specified acre- 
age was made necessary by the sur- 
plus position which has developed in 
respect to this variety of wheat. 

The board’s delivery quota policy 
is going to be affected by the great 
variation in 1958 yields and the un- 
even distribution of stocks of grain 
which remained on farms July 31. On 
one extreme we have producers who 
harvested low yields per acre in 1958 
and carried over little or no grain on 
July 31. The other extreme is pro- 
vided by producers who had a sub- 
stantial carryover of grain on farms 
at the end of last July, and 1958 crops 
which range from fair to good. The 
ebvious implication of this position 
is that many producers will not have 
sufficient grain to take advantage of 
the delivery quotas which will be es- 
tablished, while other producers will 
be interested in the maximum deliv- 
ery quotas which we can establish. 
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You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


WICHITA 
Flour Mills, Inc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Wostern Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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For good old-fashioned baking results, that have been 
proved over the years, there is nothing like KELLY’S 
FAMOUS flour. That’s why so many bakers have based 
their bread production on KELLY’S FAMOUS year 
after year. That confidence has been earned by top 
baking performance. 


The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 




















What sells baked foods? wo. iw series) 


PILLSBURY PEOPLE 
...YOUR PARTNERS, TOO 


In the mills, the offices, the laboratories, the grain elevators are people 


dedicated to helping you bake better products and build bigger sales. 





It takes all these highly trained people and more to comply with your order for a carload of specially formulated flour or 
a sack of bakery mix. And to see that each Pillsbury product does the job for you in the oven and at the cash register. 














PRODUCTION EXPERT WHO KEEPS QUALITY UP 
AND COSTS DOWN. Ben Greer, Executive Vice 
President in charge of Pillsbury production and bulk 
food sales, is one of the nation’s top milling men. He 
has initiated many new production and distribution 
techniques that boost efficiency. Result: Pillsbury 
can pay a premium for the finest ingredients, yet sell 
you superior products made from these ingredients 
at fair market prices. 














HOW OUR PRESIDENT WORKS FOR YOU. As a flour salesman, 
Paul Gerot learned that you’ve got to give customers the best right 
down the line. As president of Pillsbury Mills, he practices this. He 
insists on pioneering in food research, product research and milling 
methods to give you superior products and services year after year. 
Pillsbury’s revolutionary, new Turbo-Milling process is the latest 
example of this leadership. 














HE GIVES YOU MORE OF WHAT YOU WANT. 
George Pillsbury, Bakery Products Division Vice 
President, directs the men who represent Pillsbury 
to you. He and his men offer you the services of all 
of the people at left. Technical men who help you 


solve baking problems. Advertising men who initiate 
) the display ideas and promotions that help you sell 
rid more baked foods. Others who work on market re- 
13 1415 25 26 27 28 search and analysis pertaining to your sales problems. 
11 
) 





















Whenever you need the help of these people, feel 


| free to call on George Pillsbury or your Pillsbury man. 
ia = |. 
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order clerk, 3) salesman, 4) sales administrator, 5) truck driver, 6) technical 1% 


» 
ee 
ee : e° 
Your baking partners at Pillsbury: 1) distribution center manager, 2) sales te your baking y 
s 
e 









serviceman, 7) milling development engineer, 8) economic biologist, 9) test oe ee 
baker, 10) production scheduler, 11) packer, 12) loader, 13) miller, 14) ese, ete" 
warehouseman, 15) maintenance engineer, 16) quality control chemist, 17) Poteceeese® 

raw materials inspector, 18) fats and oils chemist, 19) wheat sampler, 20) eee 






packaging engineer, 21) IBM machine operator, 22) grain buyer, 23) busi- 
ness analyst, 24) merchandising manager, 25) biochemist, 26) cereal chemist, 
27) flour research engineer, and 28) food technologist. Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 






... Your partner in building sales 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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1958 Wheat Crop in Western Canada 


Low in Moisture, High in Protein 


WINNIPEG — Western Canada’s 
1958 wheat crop is low in moisture, 
high in protein and high in baking 
strength, according to reports re- 
leased by the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners laboratory. Production is 
officially estimated at 341 million 
bushels (including 16 million of dur- 
um), one of the smallest crops har- 
vested in the last 10 years. About 


ro} am elt] am Lo) oF 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Litr” 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 


90% of the spring wheat will grade 
No. 3 northern and higher, and about 
85% of the durum wheat will grade 
No. 2 and No. 3 C.W. 

Average protein content of spring 
wheat is 13.8%, based on analyses of 
6,689 samples from 1,771 shipping 
points in Western Canada. This figure 
is .2% below last year’s average and 
3% above the long term average. 
Average protein levels for prairie 
provinces are: Manitoba, 13.1%; Sas- 
katchewan, 144%, and _ Alberta, 
13.1%. The final protein map shows 
that medium protein areas (13 to 
14.9%) cover most of the prairie 
provinces, that a large high-protein 
area (over 14.99%) is in central Sas- 
katchewan and surrounding districts, 
and that below average areas (11 to 
12.9%) are in western and northern 
Alberta and in eastern and northern 
Manitoba. 

Average bushel weights of the first 
four northern grades of 1958 wheat 
cleaned for milling are 64.8, 64, 63.2 
and 62.5 lb., respectively, and cor- 
responding protein contents are 14.3, 
13.8, 13.4 and 13.3%. All four grades 
mill well and give good yields of 
flour which increase as grade goes up. 
There are only minor differences be- 
tween grades in flour color reflecting 
the soundness of the wheat in No. 3 
and No. 4 Northern this year. Bak- 
ing strength is high, with loaf vol- 
ume highest for No. 1 Northern, a lit- 
tle lower for No. 2 and No. 3 North- 
ern, and lowest for No. 4 Northern 
which is a small grade this year. 

As supporting wheats, No. 1 and 
No. 2 Northern are better than No. 3 
and No. 4 Northern. Compared with 
wheat exported in the last quarter of 
the 1957-58 cropyear, baking 
strength is higher and carrying pow- 
er is better for the new crop. Baking 
absorption is high this year, doughs 
are extensible and lively, and gassing 
power is satisfactory. No. 5 wheat 
consists mainly of wheat carried over 
from the previous crop year since 
only a small volume of this grade 
was harvested this year. It will there- 
fore be similar in average quality to 
that of shipments exported during 
the last quarter of 1957-58 and in- 
ferior in milling and baking qualities 
to new crop No. 4 Northern. 
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Production of durum wheat this 
year is estimated at 16.3 million 
bushels, well below last year’s crop 
of 44 million bushels. The major 
part of this reduction resulted from 
the much smaller acreage seeded, i.e., 
52% less than in 1957. The new du- 
rum crop is high in bushel weight 
and protein content, is vitreous, and 
excellent in milling quality. Dough 
properties are very good and yellow 
pigment is high, with the result that 
macaroni-making quality is excellent. 
The quality of the 1958 durum crop 
appears to be consistently better, 
grade for grade, than current ship- 
ments moving forward. Accordingly, 
as this new wheat becomes blended 
with the carryover, there should be 
an increase in protein content and 
yeilow pigment, with a consequent 
improvement in macaroni quality in 
shipments later in the crop year 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRICE INDEX RISES 
OTTAWA—Canada’s consumer 
price index increased 0.3% from 
125.6 to 126.0 between September and 
October, 1958. The food index rose 
from 122.9 to 123.4. 
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Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 














"For SUPER Results 
T2S/Y USE QUAKER 

| | fe BAKERS FLOUR” 
The Quaker Oats Company 















“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Fiouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


























_ TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


—E WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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Why wear yourself out stocking, storing, and keeping track of bin after bin 
of special flours? You can bake everything from bread to bismarcks with 
Occident Bakers’ Patent, our all-purpose high-protein flour with wide-range tolerance. 
Call your Russell-Miller representative; then 
clear out those bins of special flours. Occident Bakers’ Patent 
helps slash flour inventories in one fell swoop! Some other bugaboo? Call us. 
We’ve got a flour tailored to that need, too! 
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RUSSELL-MILLER Specialists in the milling of fine flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER Milling Co., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota: Millers of Occident, American Beauty, Producer, Powerful 
and other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours. 
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AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 
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near Wellington, Kansas 


Troubles of Hamelin Come 
To Life in Southwest Area 


Pied Piper not needed as Manhattan, Kansas, 


he i 


ARLY in June, 1958, rodents of 
all varieties suddenly increased 
in northern Oklahoma and southern 
Kansas. The plague was held some- 
what in check by poison field-bait, 


but by mid-July it became evident 
rats were increasing and that 


that 
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By Kunigunde Duncan 


many of these destroyers were new, 
a variety unseen before, a rodent the 
size of a rat, but with heavy, deep 
blackish fur and a shortish tail. It 
was pigging its way farther and far- 
ther north, overrunning fields and 
gardens, being particularly fond of 
wheat, tomatoes and green peppers. 

Since June agricultural schools in 
both states had been working to find 
a check cn the infestation, and it had 
been battled by individual land own- 
ers, with no appreciable success. Har- 
vesters in Butler and Greenwood 
counties in Kansas reported literally 
hordes of rats running ahead of their 
wheat combines. Motorists wondered 
at the processions of rats along and 
over highways, that were too canny 
to become traffic fatalities. 

Then word came that rats were 
overrunning parts of Texas. County 
agents put their heads together, pesti- 
cide merchants did flourishing busi- 
ness, but still the rats came on. Some 
farmers estimated as 400 
rats to the acre. ideal 


many as 
Unusually 


chemist comes up with answer to problem 


oo et ee 


growing weather throughout the most 


heavily infested area had produced 
bumper crops of both food and 
rodents. Local varieties of rodents 


were more numerous than they were 
ever known to be before, but the 
newcomer held the prize for voraci- 
ousness, and reproduction. One head- 
line in a small town paper read: “At- 
tention, Robert Browning: Now We 
Believe You.” 


A Manhattan, Kansas, chemist, 
Philip Marvin, finally came forward 
with a rodent poison bait that ap- 
pears to be the answer to the pests. 
The one drawback is getting it into 
sufficient production, as to date it is 
being turned out in only one place 
and by one plant, the Robert S. Wise 
Co., of Wichita, Kansas. When this 
bait first appeared the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture approved it, as 
did the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, and those of four other states. 

The reliability of this bait was de- 
monstrated recently, near Welling- 
ton, Kansas, where a 4-H club, with a 





Pictured at left is the prize collector of rodents during a 4-H club demonstra- 
tion of the effectiveness of a new poison bait at Wellington. He is Terry Mc- 
Eachern, age 10. At right is Philip Marvin, Manhattan, Kansas, chemist who 
originated the effective rodent poison bait. Rodents pictured, from left, are 


a pocket mouse, deer mouse, cotton rat, field rat and Norway barn rat. 
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girl, Katharine Middleton, as presi- 
dent, made a public test. The bait has 
an oats base with 2% zinc phosphate. 
The phosphate becomes gas in the 
rodent’s body, bringing speedy death. 
The bait is repellent to anything but 
rodents, and any predator eating dead 
poisoned rats suffers no ill effects. 

When the dead rodents were col- 
lected by the 4-Hers, five varieties of 
mice and rats made up the piles, 
something like 40 090 in all, from the 
four-section Clarence Middleton 
farm. These were: pocket mice, deer 
mice, field rats, Norway barn rats, 
and the newcomer, none other than 
the South’s cotton-rat, a crowder out 
of all comers, with his beautiful 
blackish fur and short tail. Bait 
spread on a Friday, at the rate of 
5-10 lb. acre, and spread only in road- 
side ditches, hence in swaths of 25- 
30 ft., paid off Saturday when the 
Home Valley Meadowlark 4-H club 
collected its spoils. 

Destruction of food, especially of 
grain is the usual black case against 
the rodent. More deadly, however, is 
his role as carrier of disease: rabies, 
rabbit-fever, and black death, or bu- 
bonic plague. This last decimated 
the population of Europe and Eng- 
land in the Middle Ages. Rabbit-fever 
is raging now in the rat-infested area. 
Often highways are gory with traffic 
killed rabbits, shunks and raccoons. 
Local investigators say these animals 
are too weakened by fever to move 
out of the way fast enough. 


Supplementary Soft 
White Spring Wheat 


Quota Announced 


WINNIPEG —In order to obtain 
sufficient quantities of soft white 
spring wheat to meet mill require- 
ments, a supplementary quota of 5 
bu. a seeded acre was authorized Nov. 
10 by the Canadian Wheat Board to 
producers who contracted with mills 
for the production of this variety. 

As delivery permit declarations do 
not indicate acreage seeded to this va- 
riety of wheat, special permits will 
be issued to such producers on the 
basis of information supplied by the 
mills concerned and deliveries on this 
supplementary quota may only be 
made on the basis of such permit 
which is to be attached to the pro- 
ducer’s delivery permit book, the 
board said. 
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GMI Annual Report 


Receives Award 


NEW YORK—In the final ratings 
by an independent board of judges 
in the 18th annual survey of “Finan- 
cial World,” national weekly maga- 
zine, General Mills, Inc., was judged 
as having the best annual report of 
the milling industry. 

A bronze “Oscar-of-Industry” was 
presented the company at the annual 
awards banquet in the grand ball- 
room of the Hotel Astor in New York 
on Oct. 27. C. C. Olson of GMI’s New 
York City office, accepted the award 
for C. H. Bell, president of the com- 
pany. 

Approximately 5,000 annual reports 
for the 1956-57 period originally were 
entered in the 1958 competition. 
These were subjected to a process of 
elimination to determine the best re- 
ports in various industrial categories. 
The jury making the final selections 
was headed by Dr. G. Rowland Col- 
lins, dean of the graduate school of 
business administration, New York 
University. 
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Tri-State Wheat 


Committee Formed 


LEWISTON, IDAHO—A tri-state 
wheat marketing committee of Ore- 
gon, Washington and Idaho was 
formed at a meeting here recently 
to explore foreign markets for Pa- 
cific Northwest grain and grain prod- 
ucts 

Grain associations from the three 
states and commissions from Wash- 
ington and Oregon adopted the plan 
at the meeting held in the Lewis and 
Clark Hotel. Vern Barbre, Ephrata, 
Wash., chairman of the Washington 
State Wheat Commission, was named 
temporary chairman. 

In a statement explaining the pur- 
pose of the committee, Donald Her- 
ring, Lewiston, executive secretary ol 
the Idaho State Wheat Growers 
Assn., said, “It is to coordinate the 
efforts of the three states pertaining 
to the problem related to wheat 
where there is mutual interest 

Mr. Herring said the committee 
will explore both domestic and for- 
eign markets in behalf of growers in 
the three states. He added the three- 
state growers export of 
wheat as the “lifeblood” of their sell- 
ing 
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STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO 


CHICAGO, ILL NEW YORK, N.Y 



























J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** {ous 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 








We have always followed the principle of 
giving our customer's the finest in baking 
quality. So, naturally, we take pride in 
the fact that our customers number many 
of America’s finest bakeries. We think 
POLAR BEAR deserves some of the 
credit for their success . .. just as we 
know their patronage has helped us be 










successful, too. 








FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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November 

Nov. 21 — Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 


Minneapolis 13, Minn. 

Nov. 21-22—District 13, Association 
of Operative Millers, Bessborough 
Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask.; sec., Gerald 


Dennehy, Merck & Co., Winnipeg, 
Man. 
December 

Dec. 5-6—District 1, Association 





QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


eS he co. 














CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 














of Operative Millers, Wichita, Kan- 
sas; sec., Richard Magerkurth, C-G-F 
Grain Co., Topeka, Kansas. 


Dec. 6-7—District 5, Association of 
Operative Millers, Hotel Statler, St. 
Louis, Mo.; G. Edward Mehleck, 15 
N. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Il. 


Dec. 9—New York Section, Ameri- 
ean Association of Cereal Chemists, 
Brass Rail, New York; contact, John 
T. Buckheit, Standard Brands, Inc., 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Dec. 10-18 — National Association 
of Wheat Growers annual convention, 
Denver, Colo. 


Dec. 13—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Kansan Hotel, 
Topeka, Kansas; sec., George Tes- 
arek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Dec. 19 — Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellinzton, Kansas 
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Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. Assn., winter convention, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh Pa.; sec., Theo. 
January, 19359 Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Jan. 6-7—Elevator Business Man- : 
Jan. 19-22 — National Macaroni 


agers’ Clinic, Kellogg Center, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich.; contact, Earl Brown, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, Co- 
operative Extension Service, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Jan, 10-18—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Jan. 18—New York Section, Ameri- 
ean Association of Cereal Chemists, 
Brass Rail, New York; contact, John 
T. Buckheit, Standard Brands, Inc., 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Jan. 13—Michigan State’s seventh 
annual bakers conference, Kellogg 
Center, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich.; contact, George 
Bedell, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich. 

Jan. 17—District 14, Association of 
Operative Millers, Albany Hotel, Den- 
ver, Colo.; sec., John Streit, Wallace 
& Tiernan, Inc., Denver, Colo. 





























ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—4,000.000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 
Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 
F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F. L. ROSENBURY « W. C. THEIS - H. W. JOHNSTON 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

















Manufacturers Assn. winter meeting, 
Diplomat Hotel and Country Club, 
Hollywood Beach, Fla.; sec., Robert 


M. Green, 1389 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Ill. 
Jan. 22-23—National Soft Wheat 


Millers Assn., winter convention, 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; sec., 
Rondal M. Huffman, i41 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Tl. 


Jan. 23 — Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 


Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 

Jan. 23-24—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hacienda Motel, 
Fresno, Cal.; sec., Lawrence Conrad, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Wilmington, Cal. 

Jan. 25-27—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., winter meeting, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore; sec., Edwin 
C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., Bal- 
timore 2, Md. 

Jan. 29-30—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers technical-educational 
sanitation committee meetings, Ra- 
disson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Jan. 31—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. 
Howie, J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan 
Bldg., 123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, 


Minn. 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN comrany 


BEST QUALITY. MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS a 


AUGUSTA, MICH. 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. 











Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 


























STAN-EX—a high quality egg yolk replace- 
ment product for sweet rolls, cotfee cakes, 
doughnuts, cookies and partially baked goods. 


STAN-WHITE —stabilized powdered eaq 
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February, 1959 


Feb. 1-3—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans, La.; 
sec., Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier 
St., New Orleans 12, La. 

Feb. 6-8 — Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, stag outing, Carolina 
Inn, Pinehurst, N.C.; chrm., Les 
Jacobs, Pollock Paper Corp., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Feb. 10—New York Section, Ameri- 
ean Association of Cereal Chemists, 
Brass Rail, New York; contact, John 
T. Buckheit, Standard Brands, Inc., 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Feb. 26-28—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Roanoke, Va.; 
William A. Prince, Jr., Globe 


sec., 
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a Belting Co., Winston-Salem, 
C. 

Feb. 27 — Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 138, Minn. 


March, 1959 


March 2-5— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, annual meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., Victor E. Marx, 121 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

March 6-7—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hilton Hotel, 
Fort Worth, Texas; sec., Henry H. 
Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Supply 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 





NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 








To insure uniformity ~« 


To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour 


Or receive better service 


Or get a better value 


” Or be in better hands 


lt pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


LABORATORY 
CONTROLLED 


KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 
FLOUR 





“™. BAKING 


x Pom 


March 10 — New York Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Brass Rail, New York; con- 
tact, John T. Buckheit, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 625 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 

March 15-17—Oklahoma-Arkansas 
bakers convention; pres., Harold Tice, 
Colonial Bakeries, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; sec., Jno. C. Summers, Okla- 
homa State Tech., Okmulgee, Okla. 

March 20-21 — Districts 3 and 6, 
Association of Operative Millers, Post 
Tavern Hotel, Battle Creek, Mich.; 
sec., Dist. 6, Oscar Nelson, King Mill- 
ing Co., Lowell, Mich. 

March 27—Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


April, 1959 


April 2-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Vinoy Park Hotel, 
St. Petersburg, Fla.; pres., Benson L. 
Skelton, SBA, Inc., 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St. N.W., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

April 7—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Division 
No. 4, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa.; sec., J. K. Irish, Irish & 
Hagy, 69th St. Theatre Bldg., Upper 
Darby, Pa. 

April 12-15 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, annual conven- 
tion and exhibition, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 755 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Til. 

April 12-17—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents, Multno- 
mah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Dean 
M. Clark, 1120 Board of Trade, Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. 

April 14 — New York Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Brass Rail, New York; con- 
tact, John T. Buckheit, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 625 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 

April 20-21 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger 
Williams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 

April 24— Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


May, 1959 


May 3-5—National Council of the 
Baking Industry of Canada, Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Quebec; 
sec., R. H. Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave. 
E., Toronto 12, Ont., Canada. 

May 3-7—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists annual meeting, 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D.C.; 
exec. sec., R. J. Tarleton, University 
Farm, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

May 4-6—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers Assn. and Biscuit Bakers 
Institute, Inc., 1958 joint annual 
meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIl.; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 

May 9-11—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Continental Denver Hotel, 
Denver, Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, 
Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 

May 11-12—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec., H. W. 
Jabusch, Rath Packing Co., Water- 
loo, Iowa. 

May 11-14—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Il; sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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May 13-15—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Tll.; sec., C. L. Mast, Jr., 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 

May 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1184 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 

May 17-23—National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; chm., Gordon Nash, Pris- 
cilla Bakery, St. Bernard, Ohio; in- 
formation from: Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, 735 W. Sheridan 
Rd., Chicago, Ill. 


June, 1959 


June 15-17—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Lady Mary, 
Inc., Rockingham, N.C. 


September, 1959 


Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Motel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bidg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta 8, Ga. 

Sept. 20-21 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Inc., Eau Claire Hotel, Eau 
Claire, Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Lau- 
fenburg, 6173 Plankinton Bidg., 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Sept. 25-26—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, Ill; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Brothers 
Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONTRACT AWARDED 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—A con- 
tract has been awarded by the Farm- 
ers Cooperative Commission Co. to 
Chalmers & Borton of Hutchinson 
for a 6-millian-bushel addition to the 
firm’s elevator at Wichita. The new 
tanks, expected to be ready before 
next wheat harvest, will increase the 
storage capacity of the Wichita plant 
to slightly more than 10 million 
bushels, according to J. H. Dean, 
general manager. The firm operates 
160 elevators in its territory, and the 
Wichita addition, plus one of between 
6 and 7-million-bushels in Hutchinson 
this year, will give it terminal ca- 
pacity of 32 million. The two Hutch- 
inson elevators have a capacity of 22 
million bushels. 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 
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SLOGAN SPECIAL 
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Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 








Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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Mostly Personal 


(Continued fron 


November 18, 


1 page 10) 


Transterred. Cargill, Ine., has announced that Jack L. Busby, for- 
merly manager in Memphis, Tenn., for its commodities department, has been 
transferred to Minneapolis to take charge of the department’s trucking ac- 
tivities and to act as company-wide truck coordinator. He will be replaced 
as manager by Lawrence C. Taylor, with the Memphis office since 1957. Mr. 
Taylor will be assisted by Davis W. Kirk, Jr., in Cargill’s Minneapolis office 
since 1956. Mr. Busby, who joined Cargill in 1953, is a native of Maryville, 
Mo., and a graduate of the University of Missouri. Mr. Taylor is from Jones- 
Ark., and holds degrees from the University of California and the Amer- 
ican Institute for Foreign Trade. Mr. Kirk, Knoxville, Tenn., native, grad- 
uated from the University of Tennessee. 


boro, 


Transfers. Two transfers in the Centennial Mills, Inc., organization 
have announced. James E. Butler has been transferred from Milton- 
Freewater, Ore. to Spokane, Wash., to be plant superintendent. He replaces 
Otho P. SKaer who was transferred to the general office at Portland where 
he will be in charge of products control. 


been 


food forum in New York 
the Wheat Flour 


At Forum. Attending the 
Nov. 6-7 was Ruth Behnke, director 
Institute, Chicago. 


eighth annual 
of home economics for 


New Member. A new member of the Pittsburgh Flour Club is 


William Charlton, representative for the Pillsbury Co. 


Change in Position. tie appointment of William Beggs as gen- 
eral sales manager of all divisions of the Roman Meal Co., Tacoma, Wash.., 
has been announced. Mr. Beggs for the past 18 years has been manager of 
the cereal division and over-all advertising manager of the company. He now 
assumes direction of marketing plants and operations for both the cereal divi- 
sion and the bakers mix division. 

Back from Holiday. Home from a two weeks holiday in the 
mountains of Colorado and New Mexico are C. C. Kelly, president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, and Mrs. Kelly. 





is scheduled well ahead of the 1959 
harvest season. 

The new facility, located adjacent 
to the elevator to permit rapid han- 
dling, will be of large steel tank con- 
struction and together with the pres- 
ent concrete elevator will make a to- 
tal of 4 million bushels space avail- 
able for use by grain exporters. This 
should provide ample space for the 


Corpus Christi 
To Enlarge Grain 


Export Facilities 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 
Clark Miller, manager of the Corpus 
Christi Public Elevator, has an- 
nounced that the navigation commis- 





sion and grain elevator trustees have accumulation of cargoes of all kinds 
ipproved the immediate construction of grain, Mr. Miller said. Modern 
of a 2-million-bushel facility to en- equipment will be installed including 
able the port to provide adequate ser- complete aeration and a thermometer 
vice for grain producers and the ex- system. Study is also under way to- 
port trade. Completion of the project ward construction of another loading 
berth which with the existing berth 
would permit loading of two vessels 

“RUSSELL’S BEST” at a time. 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” The new facility will be financed by 
Our mill is located in the high protein the issuance of self liquidating rev- 


wheat district of central western Kan- 
gg et enue bonds payable from earnings. 
The existing elevator was financed on 
this basis and is currently well ahead 
schedule in payment of its bonds. 
No tax money was used to build the 
public elevator, Mr. Miller said. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF Lire 


Cargill Buys Elevator 
Near Memphis Plant 


MINNEAPOLIS — Cargill, Inc., 
Minneapolis grain handling firm, has 
announced the purchase of a country 
grain elevator at Harrisburg, Ark., 
55 miles northwest of Memphis. 

A company announcement said the 
44,000-bu. installation will receive 
grain by truck from area farms and 
will forward it by rail. Located in a 
soybean-producing area, the elevator 
will be in use immediately to origi- 
nate new-crop beans for the com- 
pany’s oil and meal processing plant 
in Memphis. 

M. D. Wyard, grain division of- 
ficial with Cargill, said Ronald D. 
Stone, who has been with Cargill at 
terminal elevators in Minneapolis and 
Port Cargill, Minn., will be super- 
intendent at Harrisburg. 


sas, and secures most of 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


- of 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY | 


WICHITA, KANSAS 

















THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 Se. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Ili. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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Guy B. Johnson 


Becomes Manager 
Of Minneapolis Firm 


MINNEAPOLIS—Guy B 
has become treasurer 
manager of the Min: 
Clearing Corp. with which he has 
been associated for the past 38 years 

Mr. Johnson has succeeded J 
C. Atkins who recently retired 
17 years service as the firm's second 
manager in its 67-year existence. Mr 
Atkins was first associated with the 
grain trade in 1901. He entered the 
clearing house in 1926 as assistant 
treasurer and 
Now 81 years old, he is pt 
number of hobbies 

Mr. Johnson joined the firm in 
1920, shortly after his return from 
France where he served two years 
with the 32nd Division in World War 
I. He served for nine years as 
ant manager under Mr. Atkins 


4 STAFF F 


Johnson 
general 
Grain 


and 


leapolis 


Se ph 
afte! 


assistant manager 


irsuing a 


assist- 
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Winter indie Ships 


Starting to Arrive 
In Buffalo Harbor 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—A parade 


of lake 


freighters loaded with grain for win- 
ter storage has started to arrive here 
The boats scheduled to come here 


will raise the 
to 1 

Last winter there were 32 freight- 
ers with grain in Buffalo harbor plus 
10 other ships which are kept here 
year-around by the Continental Grain 
Co. as floating grain elevators 

Some Buffalo marine interests have 
eking new docking 
the inner harbor for more 
They imit, however, that “few 

the inner harbor could be 
except at unjustifiable 
ls wintering here last 
without car 
unable to find berths 
tied up behind 


been s places in 
freighters 
new 
spaces 
created costs.” 


Vesse season 
those 


Those 


goes, to- 


1arbor 


total in Buffalo harbor 
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Long-Time Employees 
Of Chase Honored 


MINNEAPOLIS — Chase Bag Co 
Minneapolis, honored its plant and 
office employees who have been with 
the firm 10 years or more Nov. 14 
with a banquet at the Normandy 
Hotel. There are 85 employees in the 
roup. The firm gave special honors 
to 55 employees who have been with 


the company 25 years more 








1501 newly decorated rooms 
Central air-conditioning for 


mfort in all sea- 
nany 


maximum co 
sons—all with radio, nm 
with television 
from Sta ate Street 
Shopping, Theatres, Mer- 
chandise Mart and LaSalle 
Street financial district 
2100 
ve famous restaurants 
COLLEGE INN 


~ PORTERHOUSE 
+ Figen 


drive 


Just a step 


Telephone: FR 2 












right 
into the 





AIR- CONDITIONEL o 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO'S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 
RANDOLPH, CLARK & LoSALLE STS 
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112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, NY. 














GENERAL OFFICES 





DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS ¢ 
















GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR ! 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLO 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 




































MILLS AT SPOKANE - 
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WENATCHEE - 


Centenmal MILLS, INC. 


> CENTRAL 


DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


6 $00 000 
Bushels 
Country end 
Termine! 


Storage 












—_ 
NEW SPOKANE Milk ONE “Or 
THE WORLO’S: ‘Most’ MODERN 
p> 


yn 





RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 






















MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 





































going into flour bought by the gov- brands; first clears of 13.50@14.50% 
ernment and the crop being low in protein $4.75@4.90, first clears of 
ash to start with. There is demand 11% protein $4.35@4.40, clears of 
from domestic users of clears and ex- 1% ash and higher $4.05@4.25. 





porters, but hardly any supplies to Wichita: Mills operated at 110% of 

satisfy this demand. Prices are about capacity last week. Sales averaged 
. as . & > € 

unchanged 45%, compared with 128% the pre- 


Quotations Nov. 14, carlots, cot- ceding week and 30% a year ago. 
tons Kansas City: Hard winter Shipping directions were very good. 
wheat bakery short patent $5.30@ Prices were about unchanged. Quo- 
».40, standard. 95% patent $5.20@ tations Nov. 14, basis Kansas City: 
9.30, straight $5.15@5.20; established Family flour $6.22, bakery short pa- 
brands of family flour $6.20@7, with tent $5.41, bakery intermediate $5.31, 
he top price being quoted as deliver- first clears $4.93, second clears $4.45 





ed on the nationally advertised Salina: Demand for flour was slow 
KA P22 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 


== 
SSS 7° 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie” 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie re Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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the past week with new business on 
a p.d.s. basis and 


in small volume. 


Prices were about one cent higher 


than the previous 


week. Shipping 


directions were very good. 


Hutchinson: 


Mill 


backlogs con- 


tinued to show heavy shrinkage. Op- 
erations held well above 100%, with 
virtually no new bookings aside from 


a few small p.d.s. 


lots. Bakers, job- 


bers and exporters all look for low- 


er prices 


and are content to live off 


commitments which will carry them 
to the end of the year and, in a few 


inst 


ances, longer. 


heavy directions, 


120% 


ly 


a 5 
Oo 
sma 


ery. 


With continued 


grind often was 
or better. Prices veered slight- 


from day-to-day but were un- 
changed in the end. Quotations Nov. 
14, Kansas City basis: Hard winter 
family short patent $5.85@5.95; bak- 
ers’ patent $5.15@5.20, standard $5.05 


10. 
klahoma City: 


Sales were very 


ll, with good directions and run- 
ning time. Prices closed unchanged 
on family flour and 5¢ lower on bak- 


Quotations 


Oklahoma points 
short patent $6.40@6.60, standard 


$5.60@5.90; bakery 


Nov. 14, delivered 


carlots: Family 


unenriched short 


patent $5.72@5.82, 95% standard pa- 
$5.62@5.72, straight grade $5.57 


tent 


@5.67. Truck lots 


grades. 
Ft. Worth: Flour business was al- 
most at a standstill last week as far 


higher on all 
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as new sales were concerned, and 
estimates were only 5% to 10% of 
capacity. Running time was not quite 
as good as it had been, but still av- 
eraged five days. All prices were un- 
changed. Quotations Nov. 14, 100 lb. 
cottons: Extra high patent family 
$6.80@7; standard bakers, unenrich- 
ed, $5.60@5.70; first clears, $4 85@ 
4.95, delivered Texas common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Soft wheat millers moved 
into the spotlight during the week 
ending Nov. 17 in the central states, 
with cookie and cracker bakers or- 
dering important amounts of soft 
wheat flour. Business followed on the 
heels of fairly heavy spring wheat 
flour sales in the preceding week. 

Some millers also reported addi- 
tional spring wheat flour sales during 
the period, but cracker-cookie types 
accounted for the bulk. Total sales 
in the area were estimated at around 
85% of five-day milling capacity. 
Most sales were under 5,000 sacks, 
but some orders ranged to 10,000 
sacks. Some bakers extended their 
backlogs to 120 days. Prices were 
very near levels at which the trade 
booked at the beginning of the cur- 
rent crop year. 

The trade now is watching for hard 
wheat sales, but the price spread be- 
tween spring, soft and hard winters 
is at a more unfavorable ratio to 
buyers than it was when heavy sales 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. 
delivery: 


Sprin 
Sprin 
Sprin 
Sprin 
Sprin 
Sprin 
Sprin 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 


Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye 
Rye 


g family 

g top patent 

g high gluten 

g short 

g standard 

g straight 

g first clear 
winter family 
winter short 
winter standard 


winter first clear 
Soft winter short patent 


winter standard 
winter straight . 
winter first clear 
flour, white 

flour, dark 


Semolina, bulk 


Sprin 
Sprin 
Sprin 
Sprin 
Sprin 
Hard 
Hard 
Soft 

Rye 

Rye 

Semo 


Famil 


g family ..... 
g high gluten 
g short ‘ 
g standard 

g first clear 
winter short 
winter standard 
winter straight 
flour, white 
flour, dark 
lina, bulk 


y patent 


Bluestem 
Pastry 


*100-lb. papers. 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City $St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@ ... $5.32@7.00 ser ee Re ee 
5.65@6.05 : “s : $ ie ae 
se 5.98@6.08 @ . 6.54@6.74 
‘ . §.68@5.78 @ 5.75 6.24@6.44 
5 ay 95 5.58@5.68 ‘¢ 5.65 6.14@6.39 
: i : i ; : , ..@6.34 
‘ 5.25 5.43@5.8! - — -@5.50 5.88@6.13 
RY 00 : ¢ 6.20@7.00 5.45@6.85 ‘ 
5.20@5.75 i 5.30@5.40 ...@5.45 5 some 36 
5.10@5.65 ...@ 5.20@5.30 -@5.30 5.80@6.26 
. 5.70 — 4.35@4.90 ‘ ; 97+ 3 
..-@6.75 — , oon — ued ..« 7.43@7.74 
5.50@5.80 e 6 ..- 6.13@7.04 
.-@. 4.90 5.23@5.82 
-@5.15 ; 4.55 4.63@5.37 
5 oy +1 os @4.72 ... 5.54@5.59 
4.29@4.30 $3 97 ¢ 4.79@4.84 
@ ... 6.05@6.10 7 ; 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl. 
$...@7.10 $... $...@7.12 $6.55@7.10 $...@ ‘. 
6.70@6.80 6 ribs 85 6.72@6.82 6.69@6.74 @ 
6.40@6.50 645@6.55 6.42@6.52 6.33@6.44 @ 
6.30@6.40 6.35@6.45 6.32@6.42 6.23@6.34 @ 
6.05@6.35 6.30@6.40 6.07@6.37 6.15@6.37 e.. 
6.12@6.22 5.95@6.05 6.14@6.25 5.97@6.08 -@ 
5.97@6.07 $595.3 6.00@6.10 5.87@5.98 @ 
5.25@5.70 ‘ oe 5.27@5.72 
5.45@5.55 5 = 70 ; 5.40@5 44 
. ‘ : 4.58@4.69 
6.93@7.03 ..@ @ @ @ 
Seattle Toronto o-Wianlpes 
. $...@9.80 Spring to atent .. .. $5.95@6.20 $6.00@6.40 
~ ca6 aohere? she cae «ee ‘3068.20 «758 00 
.-@5.09 Winter exports? sae . .-@4.00 =i eae 


+100-ib. export cottons, f.a.s. 


Halifax. **For delivery between Fort William 


and British Columbia boundary. ¢Bakery wheat flour in |00-lb. papers. 
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Lake of the Woods 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 








QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED 


ALL 


CABLE CODES 


USED 


Mills at 


SINCE 1887 


Milling Co., Limited 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized 


from the market reviews, are based on carload 
lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in |00-ib. sacks 


f.o.b. at indicated points 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran $43.00@44.00 $38.00@38.50 $47.50@48.00 $ @55.00 § 53.50 
Standard midds 45.00@47.00 41.00@42.00 49.50@50.00 @57.00 53.50 
Flour midds 46.00@47.00 @ . 
Red dog 48 .00@48.50 @43.50 52.00@52.50 @60.00 .@ 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran $36.00@36.75 $41.25@41.75 $ @45.00 $....@ i @ 
Shorts 40.00@40.75 45.50@46.00 @49.00 @ @ 
Mill run @ @ @ @ @39.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto $52.00@53.00 $53.00@55.00 $62.00@63.00 
Winnipeg 36.00@39.00 40.00@45.00 49.00@53.00 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 











were accomplished at harvest time 
Quotations Nov. 14: Spring top pa- 
tent $5.6506.05, standard $5.55@ 
5.95, clear $5.25; hard winter short 
$5.20@5.75, 95% patent $5.10@5.65 
clear $5.70; family flour $7; soft win- 


ter high ratio $7.20, short patent 
$6.75, standard $5.50@5.80, clea 
$5.15; cookie and cracker flour 


papers, $5.10. 


St. Lowis: Millers reported light 
sales last week amounting to 60% of 
capacity. Interest in spring wheat 
flour, carried over from the week be- 
fore, resulted in a few 
ings. Central 
cookie bakers were fairly good soft 
wheat flour buyers, adding 30 to 60- 
day requirements to present book- 
ings. Inquiry for hard winter flour 
was active. However, no sales other 
than nearby shipment were reported 

Production was exceptionally good 
with mills at 90% of capacity. Ship- 
ping directions have not kept pace 
with running time, and unless gov- 
ernment directions are 
promptly, a slowdown will be 
sary. 

Quotations Nov. 14, 100 lb. cottons 
Family top patent $5.65, top hard 
$6.85, ordinary $5.45; bakery flour in 
100 lb. papers: Cake $6.85, pastry 
$4.80, soft straight $4.99, clears $4.55; 
hard winter short patent $5.45, stand- 
ard $5.30, clears $4.90; spring short 
patent $5.75, standard $5.65, clears 
$5.50. 


COC rd book 


states cracker and 


issued 


neces- 


East 


Boston: The local flour market had 
an irregular price pattern, with th 
main tendency upward but quite re- 
strained. Most grades of springs wert 
about 2¢ lower. First clears made a 
5¢ gain. Hard winters advanced l¢ 
reflecting a stalemate in trading in- 
terest. Soft wheat flours were un- 
changed to 5¢ net higher 

Very little trading interest was 
shown following the short period of 
attractive prices the preceding week 
Local activity consisted mainly of 
sporadic sales with volume limited 
and generally for spot or nearby re- 
quirements. Some mill agents re- 
ported a moderate increase in inquiry 
for family flour but the over-all trad- 
ing volume was not impressive. Most 
buyers are watching export move- 
ments as a key to future levels. The 
huge volume of wheat in storage has 
tended to make most buyers cautious 
in their commitments, as this factor 
is generally bearish 

Quotations Nov. 15: Spring short 
patents $6.42@6.52, standard $6.32 
6.42, high gluten $6.72@6.82, first 
clears $6 07@6.37; hard winter short 
patents $6.14@6.25, standard $6@G 
6.10; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.39@ 
7.03; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.27@5.72; soft wheat high ratio 
$5 87@7.72; family $7.12. 

Buffalo: Activity in the spring flour 
market subsided last week after the 
fairly good push in the previous peri- 
od. Spring wheat flour was off 4¢ as 
strong feed prices, with consequent 





better recovery of costs, enabled mills 
to shade prices 

Kansas flour was also off 4¢. There 
was little done in Kansas. Some con- 
interested in buying, but 


roing levels. 


Summers are 
not at ¢ 

Clears were unchanged in demand 
and still tight. Cake flour also was 
unchanged, but pastry rose 5¢ 

Spring wheat premiums were 
strong, but there was no particular 
movement in Kansas prices. Farmers 
in Oklahoma and Texas are 
ning to release moderate 
but in Kansas and Oklahoma 
rme! ire still holding tight 


begin- 
imounts of 


Local retail bakeries are not com- 
plaining about sales volume, and it 
ssumed that business is good 

Flour output here was below the 
previous week but above a year ago 
Two mills put in a full 7-day week; 
one worked 623 days and the remain- 
ing three mills 5 days 

Quotations Nov. 14: Spring family 
$7.10, high gluten $6.54@6.74. short 
$6.24@6.44, standard $614@6.39 
straight $6.34, first clear $5.88@6.13;: 


hard winter short $5.95@6.36. stand- 


ard $5.80@6.26, first clear $5.50G 
9.73; soft winter short patent $7.43@ 
7.74, standard $6.13@7.04, straight 
$5.23 @ 5.82, first clear $4.63@5.37 


New York: Demand for 
flours was quiet last week 


bakery 
Replace- 
ments on family flour were good and 
semolina sales improved. The recent 
stronger price trend, coupled with re- 
ports of moderate to fai 
has deterred 


balances, 
inquiry on hard 
winter wheat flours. Spring wheat 
flour buyers are covered mostly into 
the new year as a result of the re- 


active 


cent buying flurry. Export activity 
duri the week included purchases 
rf te quantities by Norway 
ind anticipation of business with 
Colombia and the Far East 
Quotations Nov. 14: Spring short 
patent $6.40@6.50, standard $630@ 


6.40, high gluten $6.70@6.80, clears 
$6.05@6.35; hard winter short $6.12 
ndard $5.97@6.07: Pacific 
soft wheat flour $6.37 @7, eastern soft 
wheat straights $5.25@5.70, high 
family $7.10 


6.22, st: 


ratio $5.85@7.70;: 


Philadelphia: With buyers and sell- 
ers still far apart in their ideas on 
flour costs, last week was uneventful 
on the local market. The election out- 
come continued to bolster the under- 
tone, reflecting a similar development 
in wheat. Other influences asserted 
themselves later and softness became 
apparent At the close, quotations 
were unchanged to 10¢ sack under 
the week previous 

Spring grades gave ground under 
generated by 
profit-taking in wheat pits. Hard win- 
ters were virtually neglected as at- 
tention was given to reports of un- 
favorable weather in growing areas. 
All this added up to a situation in 
which hand-to-mouth ordering ac- 
counted for the bulk of light dealings. 

Quotations Nov. 14, 100 Ib. cottons: 
Spring high gluten $6.75@6.85, short 
patent $6.45@6.55, standard $6.35@ 


pressure some of it 


Y 





pecialists in Milling 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 
GUARANTEED BRANDS 


THREE STARS 
STERLING 


PURITY GREAT WEST 


CANADA CREAM 
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LIMITED 
TORONTO, CANADA 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 
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crease ( 


and it 
from chain stores and flour jobbers. 
Protection 











6.45, first clear $6.30@6.40; hard 
winter short patent $5.95@6.05, 
standard $5.85@5.95: soft winter, 
nearby, $4.80@4.90. 

Pittsburgh: Good sales of spring 
patent flours the first week in No- 
vember were followed by a period of 
quiet. Protection against a price in- 


on small sizes of 
the only activity, 
sizeable commitments 


ff 10¢ cwt 
types was 
brought 


umily 


in this area extends until 


Nov. 25. Shipping directions on all 
types of flour have been very good 
here. 

Quotations Nov. 14, 100 Ib. cottons: 
Hard Kansas standard $5.87@5.98, 
medium $5.92@6.03, short $5.97@ 
6.08; spring standard patents $6.23@ 
6.34, medium $6.28@6.39, short $6.33 
@644, first clear $6.15@6.37, high 
gluten $6696.74; advertised family 
patents $7.10, unadvertised $6.55@ 
685; pastry and cake flours $5.21@ 
7.50. 


Mitt at SasKaTooN, SasK., CANADA 
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Sates OFFice 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: “FortTGarry” BOX 
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Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Pacific Northwest flour 
grind continues to hold up well. 
There was some government flour 


business done. However, with the ex- 
ception of the Philippines, no new 
export business was booked. The 
Philippines continue to take on small, 
steady quantities. Local demand is 
quite good. Quotations Nov. 13, 100 
Ib. cottons: Family patent $9.80; 
pastry $5.09. 

Portland: Grinding is beginning to 
taper off. Mills have gradually caught 
up on their backlog of orders. Ex- 
port bookings for December and later 
have been slack and prospects do not 
look good. However, Saigon was in 
the market for 10,000 tons for late 
December at the close of the week. 
Mill operations are spotty, with some 
going seven days a week but others 
dropping to five or less. 


Domestic bookings are not heavy 
as larger buyers are well bought 


ahead. Quotations Nov. 14: High glu- 
ten $6.90, all Montana $6.57, clears 
$6.49, Bluestem bakers $6.44, cake 
$7.09, pastry $6.09, pie $5.74, whole 
wheat $6.24, graham $5.68, cracked 
wheat $6.34. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Mills are op- 
erating at the usual level at the pres- 
ent time. A government purchasing 
agency has invited quotations on 481 
long tons of flour for shipment by 
Dec. 15 to Antwerp. Tenders closed 
Nov. 18 


Domestic business is steady with 
prices unchanged. Quotations Nov. 
14: Top patent springs for use in 


Canada, $5.95@6.20 in 100’s cottons, 
less cash discounts, mixed cars, with 
15¢ added for cartage where used. 
Bakers $4.90@5.20 in 100’s papers, 
less cash discounts, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used. 

There is not too much interest at 
the amount in winter wheat flour. 
Major buyers have contracts to cover 
their requirements. Interest from 
overseas in this type of flour is lim- 
ited to odd carlots. Quotations Nov. 
14: $4, 100 lb. in export cottons, f.a.s. 
Montreal-Halifax. 

There is still plenty of winter 
wheat being offered due to a crop 
estimated as 22% higher than a year 
ago. Quotations Nov. 14: $1.47@1.48 
bu. f.o.b. shipping point. 


Vancouver: Export flour business 
continued on the light side for Cana- 
dian shippers here. There was some 
encouragement as buyers in the 
Philippine Islands started to place 
some orders for December shipment. 
While the quantities were not large, 
there is some hope of additional busi- 
ness soon. 

Canadian exporters were surprised 
at the interest shown by Manila buy- 
ers in view of the very heavy ship- 
ments scheduled to arrive there this 
month. The large movement which 
went from here and from American 
mills in October was expected to 
completely glut the Manila market 
and likely force down prices. Another 
factor was the starting up of the 
new Republic flour mill at Manila. 
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Sales to other parts of the Far 
East are fair in the face of very 
heavy foreign competition. Canadian 
shippers are again doing a fair busi- 
ness to Central and South America 
countries, 

In contrast to the flour business, 
export sales of wheat from here dur- 
ing the past few weeks have been 
fairly light and foreign buying inter- 
est has been largely concentrated on 
coarse grains. There is also a short- 
age of freight space for grain from 
here in the near future, resulting in 
a general firming of freight rates. 

In the domestic field, are 
steady with prices unchanged. Quo- 
tations Nov. 14, hard wheat grinds: 
First patents $5.95, bakers’ patents 
$4.90 papers and $5.10 cottons; On 
tario pastry $6.75; cake $7.35. 


sales 


Winnipeg: Canadian flour exports 
to overseas destinations for the week 
ended Nov. 13 rose 99,200 sacks, 
amounting to 301,800 sacks compared 
to a week previous, when only 202,600 
sacks cleared. The current figure in- 
cludes 44,800 sacks for International 
Wheat Agreement countries, a drop 
of 31,700 sacks from a week earlier 
Mills continue to operate at capacity 
and prices remain firm. Quotations 
Nov. 15: Top patent springs for de- 
livery between Ft. William and the 


British Columbia boundary, cotton 
100’s, $6@6.40; second patents, cot- 
tons, $5.75@6.15; second patents to 
bakers, paper 100’s, $4.75@5. All 
prices cash carlots 
Rye 
Minneapolis: Rye prices were 


steady and business slow in the local 
market. Flour quotations remained 
substantially above levels at which 
substantial purchases were made ear- 
lier in the crop year. Bids for 40,000 
bu. rye for export were rejected. Quo- 
tations Nov. 14: Pure white No 1 
$4.72, medium $4.52, dark $3.97 
Chicago: A feeling of watchful wait- 
ing was apparent in the rye flour 
trade during the week ending Nov. 17 


Rye inventories are being depleted 
and a favorable price development 
might lead to some flour sales. Quo- 


tations Nov. 14: White patent $5.04@G 
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5.05, medium $4.84@4.85, dark $4.29 
4.30. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 
small last week and only to cover 
immediate needs, with present prices 
considered too high. Directions were 
fairly good. Quotations Nov. 14 f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: Pure white rye 
No. 1 $5.40@5.44, medium $5.14@5.20, 
dark $4.58@4.69, rye meal $4.69@4 
4.83. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 


continued to receive support last 
week and prices inched ahead an- 
other notch. Takings were largely 


hand-to-mouth, but any setback in 
values is likely to trigger some larger 
purchasing. The Nov. 14 quotations 
on rye white of $5.60@5.70 were 5¢ 
sack up from the week before. 
Portland: Quotations Nov. 14: 
White patent $7.30, pure dark $6.30. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: The unseason- 
ably mild weather may not be con- 
ducive to increased demand for rolled 
oats and oatmeal. Demand is fair, 
with prices firm. Quotations Nov. 14: 
Rolled oats in 80-Ib. cottons, $5.55, 
oatmeal in 100’s cottons, $6.85, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Seasonal demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal continues. 
Prices are firm. Quotations Nov. 15: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@ 
5.65, oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65 
@6.90 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots. 





MILLFEE 


(Continued from page 8&8) 





Prices closed $1.50 higher on bran 
and $2 higher on shorts. Quotations 


Nov. 14, straight cars: Bran $38.50@ 
39.50, millrun $40.63@41.63, shorts 
$42.75 @43.75. Mixed or pool cars 


higher on all classes. 

Ft. Worth: The millfeed market 
was strong last week due to excellent 
demand and very limited offerings. 
Prices were at the highest point since 
last spring. Quotations Nov. 14, bur- 
laps: Bran $45, gray shorts $49, bulk 
middlings $47, delivered Texas com- 
mon points; $1 higher on bran, $1.50 
higher on shorts and $1 up on mid- 
dlings compared with the previous 
week. 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
moved in a narrow range last week, 
indicating a fair balance between 
supply and demand. Middlings ad- 
vanced $2, while bran remained un- 
changed. Trading interest in bran 
was only casual, with sales restricted 
to immediate requirements. On mid- 
dlings, buying interest was more ac- 
tive and responded with modest daily 
price advances. Quotations Nov. 15: 
Bran $53.50, middlings $53.50. 

Chicago: Demand was good for 
millfeeds in the central states during 
the week ending Nov. 17. Fresh ad- 
vances were posted by bran and 
standard middlings on top of gains 
in the previous period. Heavier mill- 
feeds held steady. Traders said some 
feed manufacturers apparently had 
let their inventories get low, and 
were forced to replenish. Quotations 
Nov. 14: Bran $43@44, standard mid- 
dlings $45@47, flour middlings $46G 
47, red dog $48@ 48.50. 

Toronto-Montreal: There has been 
a slight easing in millfeed values, in- 
dicating that supplies are ample to 
take care of the demand. Quotations 
Nov. 14: Bran $52@53, shorts $53@ 
55, middlings $62@63, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal. 


Portland: The markets were firmer 
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due to better demand locally and from 
California. Export bookings were 
slow. Quotations Nov. 14: Millrun 
$37 ($38 for December); middlings 
$8 over. 

Winnipeg: Supplies of millfeeds in 
the domestic market continue to 
move steadily. Prices remain firm. 
Quotations Nov. 15: Bran, f.o.b. mills, 
$36@39 in the three prairie provin- 
ces; shorts $40@45; middlings $49@ 
53. All prices cash carlots. Small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$5 extra. 

Buffalo: There was a wild market 
in millfeeds last week. Prices climbed 
and held. Demand was excellent. 
Sales were heavy and, although there 
was a lot of resistance to the higher 
levels, consumers had to buy because 
they had overstayed the market. 
Shipping positions became almost un- 
believably thin. Each new sale tight- 
ened the market and the structure 
held. Running time ranged from 5 to 
7 days. Both sacked bran and mid- 
dlings ended the week $3.50 higher. 
Both bulk items ended up $4. Red dog 


advanced $1. Quotations Nov. 14: 
Bran $47.50@48, standard middlings 


$49.50@50, red dog $52@52.50. The 
bulk differential on both bran and 


middlings was $5. 

Pittsburgh: Sharp price advances 
in millfeeds caused some good buy- 
ing all week. Most trading was in 
bran. Supplies continued plentiful and 





TURN BACK 

To page !2 if you 

are in the 
Canadian Wheat Board. 
1957-58 


interested 


A report on its 
crop year activities is given 
by William Riddel, 


chief commissioner. 


assistant 


BBD DID PPE 


available for immediate shipment. 
Quotations Nov. 14 f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Bran $47.90@52.15, standard 
middlings $48.90 @53.15, red dog 
$63.90 @ 64.15. 

Seattle: The Pacific Northwest 
market showed a little more strength 
last week, with millfeed closing at 
$39, an increase of about $1 ton. The 
demestic demand has become quite 
good for both spot and future offer- 
ings, with dealers buying as far for- 
ward as possible. There was also con- 
tinued good movement to California 


No new export business was done 
Quotations Nov. 17: Millrun $39, 


standard middlings $47 

Philadelphia: Steady demand for 
millfeed gave the local market a 
steady tone last week. However, buy- 
ing represented small lots rather than 
large quantities. The Nov. 14 list of 
quotations showed bran up $4, to $55; 
standard middlings up $5, to $57, and 
red dog unchanged at $60. 

St. Louis: Strong demand for mill- 
feeds to be shipped the week of Nov. 
17 added $2 ton to prices last week. 
Mixers were active buyers for this 
period, although unwilling to buy 
more than a week’s supply at a time. 
Most common reason given for short 
term buying was the expectation of 
heavier production in the near future. 

However, flour mills in this area 
have operated at peak levels for 
weeks and improvement in their run- 
ning time is unlikely. Complaints are 
heard that shipping directions are 
falling off and cutbacks in production 
may be necessary unless new instruc- 





ticns are forthcoming shortly. At the 
time, the formula feed trade is 
just starting its seasonal improve- 
ment and millfeed requirements 
should increase 


same 


Quotations Nov. 14: Sacked bran 
$41.25@41.75, shorts $45.50@46: bulk 
bran $38@38.50, shorts $44@44.50, 


middlings $43@43.50 

Vancouver: Di 
millfeed continues steady. Prices are 
holding about unchanged and _ sup- 
plies from prairie mills are ample for 
current needs. No export has been re- 
ported lately. Cash « 
Nov. 14: Bran $47 
dlings $58 


business in 


mest 


quotations, 
shorts $48, mid- 


Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
unchanged last week, with demand 
and supply ibout equ il. Mills are Op- 
erating to capacity 24 hours a day 
7 days a week, and are booked into 
Decembe! Trade is steady to the 
West Coast. Quotations Nov. 14 (un- 
changed): Red bran and millrun $37, 


middlings $42. To Denver 
and millrun $44 $49. To 
California Red bran and millrun 
$44.50, middlings $49.50 f.o.b. San 


Red bran 





Francise ind Los Angeles 
National Agricultural 


Outlook Conference 
Starts in Washington 


WASHINGTON Representatives 


of gt nment, agriculture and busi- 
ness discussing prospects for the 
nation’s agriculture during the 36th 
National Agricultural Outlook Con- 
ference which got underway Nov. 17 
in Washington 


A ind 100 extension workers from 
te, Hawaii and Puerto Ric 
from the U.S 


every st 
and representatives 

Department of Agriculture, are at- 
tending the five-day meeting spon- 
sored by USDA 
1 in USDA's Thomas Jeffe1 
son Auditorium 


The conference is featuring reports 


General sessions are 


of studies on national and interna- 


tional economic outlook longtime 
ag 1 trends and the immed- 
iat itlook for agriculture 


e 


Harry Thomsett Dies 


VANCOUVER A. Harry Thom- 
sett yne of the best known grain 
brokers operating on the floor of the 
V ouver Grain Exchange, died un- 
ex ctedly following 1 heart attack 
Mr. Thomsett operated as a grain 
broker before World War II and afte: 


st ng d ng the war with the War- 
tin Prices and Trade Board, return- 
ed to tl g exchange flo He 
suffered a 1ild ea attack two 
years ago. He is survived by his wife 
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Glidden Operations 
Show Continued 
Improvement 
CLEVELAND—Operations of the 
Glidden Co. are continuing to im- 
pl Dwight P. Joyce, chairman 
nd president, stated in the com- 
pany's 1958 annual report. Mr. Joyce 
said operations for the second half 
of the fiscal year ended Aug. 31 re- 
a sales increase of 3% and 
income from 


sulted in 


an increase of 23% in 
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operations compared to the totals for 
the same period last year. 

Net sales for 1958 were $217,352,- 
681, compared with $225,537,291 for 
the preceding fiscal year. Consoli- 
dated net income amounted to $6,- 
063,062, equivalent to $2.64 a share 
on the 2,298,170 shares of common 
stock outstanding at Aug. 31. Net in- 
come for the previous year was $7,- 
264,437, or $3.16 a share on the same 
number of shares. 

The company’s Durkee Famous 
Foods division realized a significant 
increase in unit sales volume, al- 
though dollar sales were lower as a 
result of lower raw material prices. 
Dollar sales for the division in fiscal 
1958 totaled $85,500,700, compared to 
$88,779,546 in 1957. 

Mr. Joyce pointed out that in Sep- 
tember, the company disposed of its 
processing and grain merchandising 
business, operated as the chemurgy 
division. In 1958 sales of the division 
totaled $31,973,079, and it contrib- 
uted approximately $987,000 to net 
income. 

“While our remaining business 
must absorb this loss of income,” Mr. 
Joyce said, “we feel the short-term 
sacrifice can soon be offset by the 
profitable reinvestment of the funds 
released.” 

Research expenditures were in- 
creased in 1958 and several special- 
ized projects initiated. Research fa- 
cilities were expanded during the 
year and plans are underway for a 
major new research center to serve 
the entire company. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Guatemala Revises 


Controls on Flour 


WASHINGTON — Quotas for im- 
port of wheat flour inta Guatemala 
and the 1 to 1 tie-in ratio of domestic 
to imported flour have been reeestab- 
lished on a temporary basis. 

An executive order effective Aug. 
24 abolishing quotas for import of 
wheat flour and reversing the tie-in 
ratio has been set aside until Jan. 1 
by a decree dated Sept. 29 and effec- 
tive retroactively to the first of that 
month. 

Quotas for the September-Decem- 
ber period are the same as those as- 
signed for the three months May- 
July by a decree of April 17. Wheat 
flour imports exceeding those quotas 
and flour imported by nonregistered 
industrial and commercial users are 
subject to a tie-in ratio of two bags 
of domestic flour for every bag of for- 
eign flour imported. 

Semolina and other special flour for 
biscuits, pastry, and home use remain 
subject to the import-control regula- 
tions of Aug. 3, 1956, but are now 
subject to the 1 to 1 tie-in ratio. Im- 
ports of all the foregoing items must 
be accompanied by sanitary certifi- 
cates issued by health authorities of 
the place of origin attesting to the 
composition of the flour. 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


Nov. Nov. 
7, 14, 
—1958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc. 43% 27 40 4i 
Allis-Chalmers 29% 22% 28% 29% 
Am. Bakeries Co 44% 342 43% 44% 
Am. Cyanamid ..... 53% 392 49% 52% 
A-D-M Co ‘ 42% 29 41% 42% 
Borden cena 75% 60% 73 74% 
Cont. Baking Co 46% 27% 44% 43% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 55% 33% Si% 55 
Cream of Wheat 37% 282 36 36'/2 
Dow Chemical 75% 52% 73% 75 
Gen. Baking Co 14s 9% %13% 13% 
Ser 14! 125 139 14) 
Gen. Foods Corp. 7442 48 692 74 
Gen. Mills, Inc . 85% 60% 79% 79% 
Pfd. 5% . 117 105 109% 110% 
Merck & Co. .. . 73% 36% %70% 73% 
Pfd. $3.50 ‘ 86 74 78% 80'2 
Natl. Biscuit Co. ... 5! 41% 492 50% 
Pfd. $7 168 149% 152 152% 
Pfizer, Chas . 103 49% 92 99% 
Pillsbury Co : 66 42%. 61% 65% 
Procter & Gamble 74 55 72% 73% 
Quaker Oats Co 50% 37% 49% 50 
fd. $6 1462 131 132 132 
St. Regis Paper Co 452 26% 44 43% 
Std. Brands, Inc > oe 40 602 60 
Pfd. $4.50 852 74 76 
Sterling Drug 45 29% 42% 43% 
Sunshine Bisc Inc 90 72 B54 84% 
Un. Bisc. of Am 37 27% 28% 27 
Victor Ch. Works 34% 23% %33%2 34% 
Ward Baking Co 7. lie 12 12% 
Pid. $5.50 95 84 89 90 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd 108'/2 Hit 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 104 104'/2 
Pfizer, Chas., Pfd 98 100 
Pillsbury Co., $4 Pfd , — 92 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 96'/2 97 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd 92 95 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd 76 80 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Nov Nov 

7, 14 

—1958— 1958 1958 

High Low Close Close 

Burry Bisc. Corp. 6X4 3% 5% 6'%4 


Gr. A&P Tea Co 497'/2 241 445 479 


Horn & Hardart 


Corp. of N. Y 35 27 33% 33% 
Omar, inc Te 7% 24% 24% 
Wagner Baking Co.. 3% 2 3 3% 
Wallace & Tiernan 

Inc : baat me 24 34% 37% 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 

i ee fl Rare 99 101% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. a ae 74 
CANADIAN STOCKS 

ct Nov. 
| F 
—1958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 5.00 3.25 5.00 4.40 

Pid. B 55 45 4% 54% 
Can. Bakeries 8 5% 7% 7 
Can. Food Prod 3.80 2.50 2.50 

A 8 7 ease 7 

Pfi 50 37 49 50 
Catelli Food, A 40 29 36 36 

B , lee 50 40 cane 
Cons. Bakeries 10% 7 84% 9 
Federal Grain 45 26 42 45 

Pfd dana 30% 252 .... 28% 
Gen. Bakeries ‘ 7.00 4.90 6.75 6.75 
Int. Mig., Pfd — 70 - 70 
Lake of the Woods 

Pf. ~ te 123 124 124 
Maple Leaf Mig 13% 7A 13 13% 

Pf 96 85 95 95 
McCabe Grain, A 25 16\/s ~~ ian 

8 “wee ; 30 
Ogilvie Flour 46% 26 452 45 

Pfd Tee 130 ae 145 
Std. Brands Pe, pe . 53'% 
Toronto Elevs ie 17 322 36 
United Grain, A ... 16 S216 16 
Weston, G., A --- 33% 21% 32 32% 

B ’ eee died iver Cle 21% 31% 32% 

Pid. 412% at 872 FI 95 


*Less than board lot. 
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District 13, AOM, 
Meeting Slated 
At Saskatoon 


SASKATOON, SASK. District 
No. 13, Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, will hold its fall meeting at the 
Hotel Bessborough, Saskatoon, Nov. 
21-22. The meeting will open at 9:30 
a.m. Nov. 21 with the call to order 
by E. F. Sinclair, Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Medicine Hat, Alta., chair- 
man of the district. 

The first speaker will be Richard 
C. Bradford, Pillsbury Co., Minneapo- 
lis, president of AOM. He will be fol- 
lowed by Clinton L. Brooke, Merck 
& Co., Rahway, N.J., president of the 
American Association of Cereal] 
Chemists, and Donald S. Eber, Kan- 
sas City, executive vice president of 
AOM. The 1958 western Canadian 
wheat crop will be discussed by Dr. 
G. N. Irvine of the Canadian grain 
research laboratory at Winnipeg. 

When meeting canvenes after 
the noon Mr. Brooke will 
report on “Origins of New Milling 
Processes.” Roland Tobler, Tobler, 
Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, will 
discuss bolting cloth. “Chlorination of 
Wheat Wash or Tempering Water’ 
will be the topic of C. B. Gustafson, 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Minneapolis 


the 
luncheon, 


A question period will follow these 
talks 
The allied trades will hold a cock- 


tail party, starting at 6 p.m. The an- 
nual dinner will start at 7:15 p.m 
with Sol Kanee, president, Soo Line 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Winnipeg, as the 
guest speaker. Mr. Kanee will pre- 
sent an illustrated talk on his recent 
trip to Russia, during which he ex- 
amined the Saviet milling industry 


The Nov. 22 session will start at 
9am. J. F. Blakney, plant manager, 
Ogilvie Flour Mills, Winnipeg and 
Keewatin, Ont., will discuss “Flour 
Warehousing in Western Canada.”’ 
Hans Traber, Buhler Brothers (Can- 
ada) Ltd., Toronto, will show a film 


on a complete milling operation. A 





business session will conclude the 

meeting. 

New Storage Space 

Opened at Portland 
PORTLAND—tThousands of bush- 


els of grain have poured into Swan 
Island, North Portland, warehouse 
space since two Portland grain stor- 
age firms began operations under 
three-year leases recently granted by 
the Port of Portland Commission 
Wheat, milo, maize, corn and barley 
carloads are being blown into the 
new building spaces leased to Kerr 
Grain Corp. and the Lawrence Ware- 
house Co. 

This addition to the two buildings 
on the island now containing grain 
will bring the area’s total grain stor- 
age to nearly 9 million bushels, ac- 
cording to Lyle D. Thompson of the 
port’s properties department. 

Kerr rented nine bays of the for- 
mer shipyard assembly building, and 
expects to fill its 226,651 sq. ft. with 
about 5 million bushels grain. Lawr- 
ence is leasing the one time general 
stores building, which has seen heavy 
use in recent years as a site for con- 
structing rose festival floats. The 
building will house about a million 
bushels in its 72,000 sq. ft. Other 
Lawrence holdings on the island in- 
clude 700,000 bu. in a _ port-owned 
building and 2 million bushels in its 
own warehouse. 
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POOL MEETING 


(Continued from page 5) 





tance in shipping malting barley, he 
said. 

Dr. Irvine emphasized the neces- 
sity of maintaining the high stand- 
ards of quality which had been estab- 
lished for Canadian wheat. He point- 
ed out that for the past 50 years 
Canada had had an edge in quality 
over her major export competitors. 
Countries such as the U.S., Argentina 
and Russia have improved the quality 
of their wheat and it is important for 
Canada to exercise care in order to 
maintain her advantage. 

Dr. Irvine pointed out that the 
milling industry is becoming more 
and more attentive to scientific de- 
tail, and this called for close atten- 
tion to grading quality. It is neces- 
sary for farmers to accept their share 


of the responsibility, along with 
others in the grain industry, in see- 


ing that the standards of the grading 
system are maintained, or further 
tightened if necessary. 

Dr. Irvine stressed the importance 
of insuring that cars containing grain 
which had been processed by grain 
driers are to be labelled to that ef- 
fect. This would provide an additional 
safeguard against damaged grain get- 
ting into the top grades. 


e®ee 
Delegates Hear 
Of More Overseas 
Competition 


REGINA—Canadian flour mills are 
facing increasingly stiff competition 
in a number of overseas markets, par- 
ticularly in countries seeking to ex- 
pand their own Bg aetogs This was 
indicated by C. Fisher, manager of 
the Wheat tok, flour mill in Saska- 
toon, in reporting to the recent 34th 
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annual meeting of pool delegates at 
the Hotel Saskatchewan in Regina. 
A new mill shortly to be completed 
in the Philippines would supply 25% 
of the islands’ flour requirements, 
Mr. Fisher said. The mill had already 
applied for permission to double its 
capacity and another group had ap- 
plied for permission to build a mill. 
Within three of four years, the 
Philippines might easily be self-suffi- 
cient in flour production, Mr. Fisher 
suggested, and would not require any 
imports. The Philippines are now a 
substantial market for Canadian 
flour. Mr. Fisher hoped that the 
Philippine mills would purchase some 
of their wheat from Canadian sources 
so that the market would not be en- 


tirely lost to the Canadian farmer. 
Development Cited 
A new flour mill has already been 


constructed in Haiti which had been 
a good customer for Canadian flour, 
Mr. Fisher said, and similar projects 
were being discussed or had been 
started in other countries now ex- 
periencing the early stages of indus- 
trial development. As these markets 
are lost to Canadian mills, Mr. Fisher 
is certain that other outlets could be 
developed. If it is possible to get 
rid of artificial barriers to trade in 
flour, Mr. Fisher declared, Canadian 
mills would be competitive with mills 
anywhere in the world. Moreover, 
they could supply better products. 

Marked improvement in export 
sales to the U.K. accounted for a sub- 
stantial increase in exports from the 
Wheat Pool mill in 1957-58. Britain 
proved to be the mill's largest over- 
seas customer during the year, taking 
nearly 60% of all flour exported from 
the mill. 


Operations Reported 


The Wheat Pool mill was in full- 
time operation during the year, and 
accumulated nearly 24 days in over- 


Canadian mills on an 
worked 75% of full time dur- 
year. 


time operations. 
average 
ing the 


Flour from the mill was exported 
to 25 overseas countries, with the 
Philippines standing second to the 
U.K. as a customer. 


In Canada, Saskatchewan proved 
to the best customer, taking nearly 
58% of all sales. The Maritimes was 


the second largest domestic customer 


taking more than 22% of the total 

The Wheat Pool mill, in the last 
year, milled more than 3.2% of all 
flour produced in Canada. During the 
year it ground some 3 million bushels 
wheat, and produced 1,327,195 cwt 
flour 

——BREAC s 4€ STAFF ’ ri- 


Oral Kline i aaialiil 
Frank A. Vorhes, Jr., 
In FDA Position 


WASHINGTON Dr. Oral Lee 
Kline has been named to succeed 
Frank Vorhes, Jr., who is retiring as 
director of the division of food of the 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration. 
The appointment was announced by 
George P. Larrick, FDA commission- 
er. 

Dr. Kline has been director of re- 
search for FDA's division of nutrition 
since November, 1947. In April, 1956, 
he received a distinguished service 
award from the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare “for 
original and notable biological chem- 
istry research and outstanding scien- 
tific contributions in the field of hu- 
man nutrition."” The immediate oc- 
casion for the award was evidence 
presented by Dr. Kline that a vitamin 
B6 deficiency in a baby food was the 
cause of an outbreak of convulsive 
seizures in infants. 
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Repayment Terms 
Slow PL 480 Pacts 


WASHINGTON—tThe slow-down ir 
the issue of Public Law 480 negotiat- 


ing instructions to foreign nations 
previously expected as imminent, is 
reported to result from inter-agency 
disputes over the term the loa 
agreements with the forei buyin 
nations. The disputes largely cente1 
on repayment terms ind nterest 
rates to be set by the U.S 

Primarily it has been difficult to 
get complete agreement within U.S 
government igencies ver interest 


rate adjustments on loar in cases 
where a foreign governmée I 
choose to make ne dol 


lars rather than in its own currency 


I reduc 
of interest charged 


tion in the rate 


when dollar repayment is made. This 
it is thought, would encourage for- 
eign governments to take advanta 
of lowe carryiln cna 

Most the jor export programs 
are n rse of neg tior others 
of s er magnitude but bulking 
large il ver-all total, should get 
mo through official channels soon 
Amor! the larger of the small buy- 
ers are Korea and Formosa and these 
are expected to be about the same 
size s last year as far as wheat 
con l 

Reports of a large rice crop in 
Japan may reduce rice requirements 


ven cutbac! 


from the U.S 
wheat require 


and may e\ 


m ‘ 
rments 





U.S. government experts, review 
the pr usIy disclosed estimaté 
wheat nd wheat flow s for 
the « ent year, rang 125 
mi n t 465 million | W 
consid tnat a more nodest 
look is ¢ led for. At the s | I 
it is le ed that a supplement eX 
port 1 for India is in the 
in t is doubtful whether the de 
m \ 1 in the ¢ 1 
c! é Even so, it could } che 
tires ly pow e at. «the S t of 
th 159-60 I »p vea 
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| Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 


Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established 


over 50 years 
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Importer and Millers’ Agent 
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ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 


Dor Street Re s 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


s pers 7 OSLO, NORWAY 








OTTO MADSEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 











NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


OSLO, NORWAY 


MARDORF, ‘PE AC H & C 0., ‘Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON,E.C.3 
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SINCE 1889 
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STATEMENT 





ported may be from any source coun- 
try in the free world 
Commodities Eligible 

The following agricultural com- 
modities are currently elegible for 
barter: wheat, cotton, tobacco, rice 
limited quantities), corn, oats, bar- 
ey, sorghum, grain, butter and non- 
fat dry milk. This list is subject to 
hnange trom time to time 

CCC's ability to conclude barter 
irrangements depends at any one 

e up such factors as U.S. na- 

interest, existing commitments, 

equirements, and market conditions 
Therefore, the fact that a material 
< be considered by CCC does not 
ecessa 1ean that it will be ac- 
ce Likewis« “bilateral” and 
‘multilatera barter transactions 
W ‘ d to “open end” trans- 
| i > 

Foreign - produced materials § ac- 
yuire er barter may be processed 
! 1.S. under “bilateral” or “mul- 
tilateral type barter transactions 
when (1) in the case of a “bilateral’’ 


in exchange value of the 
gricultural commodity approximate- 
| to the exchange value of the 
materials being acquired 
| be exported to the source country 
the raw material involved or (2) 


trar »t 
insaction il 


equa 


processed 
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MENNEL 


P.S.* for 

Hard Spring and Winter 
Wheat. Cake and 

Pastry Flours. Cracker 
and Cookie Fiours. 


* Personalized Service 


THE MENNEL 
MILLING COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 








in the case of a “multilateral” trans- 
action, an exchange value of the ag- 
ricultural commodity approximately 
equal to the exchange value of the 
processed materials being acquired 
will be exported to an eligible coun- 
try or countries specifically partici- 
pating in the “multilateral” transac- 
tion. The same requirements will ap- 
ply to processing in foreign countries, 
under “bilateral” or “multilateral” 
type barter transactions, if the proc- 
essing country is not an approved re- 
cipient of the agricultural commodi- 
ties designated in the proposed bar- 
ter arrangement. 

Other general barter requirements 
are applicable to the modified barter 
program. These include, among oth- 
ers, customary barter contract provi- 
sions prohibiting the trans-shipment 
of the agricultural commodities from 
the approved import destinations, the 
posting of letters of credit for com- 
modities received in advance of ma- 
terials deliveries, payment of inter- 
est on the value of such commodi- 
ties, and shipment of at least 50% 
of the materials involved on privately 
owned U.S. flag vessels. 

A complete list of the commodity- 
country designations, which will be 
revised from time to time as neces- 
sary, may be obtained from the Bar- 
ter and Stockpiling Division, Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, Room 
3725 South Building, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C 
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(Continued from page 3) 





for barter are wheat, corn, oats, bar- 
ley, sorghum grain, cotton, tobacco, 
rice, butter and non-fat dry milk. 
Classifications 

Foreign countries in the free world 
have been assigned “A-B-C”’ priorities 
for each of the commodities, based 
on the assessment of the dollar-buy- 
ing potential of the country. An “A” 
classification represents a country 
with a high potential dollar buying 
power. In Europe, for example, the 
U.K. has been given top dollar avail- 
ability for all commodities, except 
rice, butter and non-fat dry milk, 
thus indicating that its potential for 
barter business is severely limited. 
On the other hand, France has been 
given a “B” barter rating for wheat 
and feed grains although it has a 
large supply of low grade wheat. 
West Germany is also given a top 
dollar rating. All the 83 countries 
listed receive a “C”’ rating, indicating 
good barter potential, for butter and 
non-fat dry milk. 

Traders have noted the USDA 
statements surrounding the decision 
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not to call for “certificates of addi- 
tionality.” The words used in this 
connection are clear and precise, but 
the result is nullified when the state- 
ment adds: “The modified barter pro- 
gram does, however, include other 
measures to assure protection of the 
national interest of the U.S., to safe- 
guard U.S. usual marketings, and to 
prevent undue disruption of world 
prices or replacement of cash sales 
for dollars.” 

USDA appears to be saying that 
despite the ending of the “certifica- 
tion of additionality,” it will continue 
to use as a final common denomina- 
tor of judgment the “additionality” 
feature. 

Materials Processing 

The USDA statement concerning 
the processing of raw materials ob- 
tained under barter deals represents 
no change from present restrictions 
which effectively halted domestic 
processing of off-shore ores. 

It remained for an official to clari- 
fy the situation in these words: “In 
the case of all programs under any of 
the ‘A-B-C’ classification countries 
for the commodities listed, the fol- 
lowing technique will be followed- 
the exporter must deliver to the for- 
eign nations involved in a barter deal 
the dollar equivalent of the imported 
material plus the domestic processing 
cost in the U.S.” 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Urban Milling Makes 


Two Appointments 

BUFFALO, N.Y.—Christopher 
Baldy, Buffalo attorney, has been 
elected a director and a member of 
the executive committee of the 
George Urban Milling Co. He will 
a'so serve as the company’s general 
counsel. Mr. Baldy is a partner in the 
Kenefick, Letchworth, Baldy, Phillips 
& Emblidge law firm. 

George P. Urban, Jr., president of 
Urban, also announced the appoint- 
ment of John F. Snyder, a director, 
to the company’s advisory commit- 
tee. 

The positions filled by Mr. Baldy 
and Mr. Snyder were made vacant by 
the recent death of Edward H. Letch- 
worth. 
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NEW DESSERT —A baked dessert 
that combines both cake and pudding 
—Betty Crocker Pudding-Cake—will 
make its debut soon in grocery stores 
throughout the nation. Appearing in 
two flavors, chocolate fudge and 
lemon, the new dessert combines 
warm, moist cake with a pudding 
surprise in the same pan. Pictured is 
T. B. Humphrey, advertising manager 
of Betty Crocker mixes, demonstra- 
ting how easy the new mix is to use. 
The dessert takes less than five min- 
utes to prepare from package to pan 
and only 20 minutes in the oven. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
I5¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J E. Hagan Mill Machinery Jefferson 
City, Mo 

MACHINERY FOR SALE 

ee v en a te ate 

TWO MIAG HORIZONTAL DISC HULLING 
machines with suction fans Address Ad 
No. 4260, The Northwestern Mille Mir 
neapolis 40, Minn 


FANS—5 TO 40 H.P., HIGH 


ickward ur 


AERATION 


y 








HELP WANTED 
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Si = et meme 
WANTED — TRAFFIC MANAGER AND 
secretary for the Hutchinsor Kar 
I r rra Al ‘ 
fidential Hutchinson Kar s I 
I € H nsor Kar 
OPPORTUNITY 


With growing company for field repre- 
sentative with flour milling experience. 
Liberal salary, expenses, good working 
conditions. Free to travel extensively. 
Write, giving background, to Ad No. 
4280, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 











United Grain Growers 


Directors Reelected 


CALGARY—Four directors whose 
term of office had expired were re- 
elected to the board of directors of 
the United Grain Growers, Ltd., at 
the annual meeting held here recent- 


ly. They are H. W. Allen, Huallen, 
Alta.; S. S. Sears, Nanton, Alta.; L 
F. Snyder, Wayne, Alta., and D. L 


Trapp, Marriott, Sask. 

At a subsequent meeting of the 
board, J. E. Brownlee, Calgary, was 
reelected president and R. C. Brown, 
Winnipeg, vice president. J. Harvey 
Lane, Fillmore, Sask., Mr. Sears and 
J. I. Stevens, Morinville, Alta., form 
the executive. Other directors are J. 
D. Macfarlane, Aylsham, Sask.; R. M 
Wilson, Gladstone, Man.; H. E. 
Staples, Benito, Man., and A. M 
Runciman, Abernathy, Sask. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Three Scholarships 


In Milling Renewed 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Three 
more students in the department of 
flour and feed milling technology at 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
have had $300 scholarships renewed 
for the current school year. The stu- 
dents, and the scholarships they hold, 
include: R. Harris Laing, Abilene, 
Association of Operative Millers; 
Peter Pollock, Manhattan, Grain Pro- 
cessing Machinery Manufacturing 
Assn., and Jerry Lynn Kintigh, Nor- 
ton, Industrial Research Foundation. 
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List Services 2vailable to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
or provincial location and 
there is a general alphabeti- 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 
grain storage capacity is also furnished when 
available. 
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Separate listings of flour blending plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller efers advertisers: 





Exclusive Lists 


Proof of a job well done . . . 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City 
grain company executive.* 
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1 “The List of Flour Mills ts of much inter- ! 
: est and value to us and the book is in the - 
' customary quality tradition of The North- i 
; western Miller."—A Southwest milling : 
firm offcial.* ' 
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“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it."—A milling company executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


® The Northwestern Miller, the weekly 
news magazine serving the milling in- 
dustry and the grain trade 


® The library, for reference and research 
® Bulletins, exclusive service-to-adver- 
tisers 


® Special Services, to meet advertisers’ 
needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details 


Published Every Week for the 
Flour Industry and Grain Trade 





Miller 














2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 
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Top quality wheats are not found at every cross-roads these 
days . . . not even in the heart of the wheat country. So it 
behooves a miller to buy from those who have a wide field 
of selection. That's where our huge storage facilities fit in. 
We can give you the best. Call Grand |-7070. 





——_ > lo BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
| ee === KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


——_ 


= ee OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & x. c. mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~— EE. M. SUMMERS 





























Mill employee setting the single contro! to 
apply Beta Chlora® to mill stream. Indi- 
v | stream contr accurate, easily-read 












s; rugged construction are built-in 
atures of the W & T Beta Chlora® control 
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Southeastern Mills, Inc., Rome, Georgia, is a combination wheat flour 
and corn meal mill with a daily capacity of 1,000 sacks of each product. 


SOUTHEASTERN MILLS, INC. 
MEETS MARKET REQUIREMENTS 
BY USING 


W&T Flour Treatme 


Southeastern Mills, Inc., serves the Southern market with traditionally surance of optimum color removal 
Southern cereal grain products. These are produced with the help of Wallace 
& Tiernan’s flour treatment processes, experience, and leadership in meeting 
the challenges of modern milling. 





The “dead white” flour of the Southern market is achieved with Beta 
Chlora® and Novadelox®— Beta Chlora® for whitening and pH control, 
Novadelox® for best color dress. Both Beta Chlora® gas and Novadelox® 
powder are fed through W&T’s dependable, easy-to-operate control units. 


The bakery trade is supplied with flour treated to optimum maturity to 
produce doughs of good machinability — doughs that won’t “stick-up.” Here, 
the modern Dyox® Process applies chlorine dioxide gas to the flour streams 
with pin-point accuracy... without waste of chemical ingredients. The Dyox® 
Process generates chlorine dioxide gas as it is needed for use — without stor- 
age. The gas is produced economically, dependably, accurately. 


Southeastern Mills, Inc. is only one of the many flour milling companies 
using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service, 








NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION A, Dyox® control unit for the manufacture of 
chlorine dioxide gas as it is needed—ond 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED the reliable metering ot the gos to the ins 


25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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He’s counting on you... 


Good bakery bread is so much a part of his life he’d be ever before in the history of the world. But he isn’t in- 

lost without it. To him, bread is what you reach for when terested in all that. Bread is fun to bite a hole in, and 

you’re hungry. Bread is what you spread peanut butter even the hole tastes good. 

and jelly on; or you mop up good gravy with it. General Mills stands behind the bakers of America, 
Bread is essential for sturdy growth; it has been, down as they stand behind our children’s healthy growth. 

through the centuries. And today’s bread is better than 


General 


Good eating will always begin with bread Mill s 





